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Chronicle 


Home News.—All efforis having failed to reconcile 
the shopmen to the cut in wages recommended by the 
Labor Board, the former left their work on July 1. Ap- 
proximately ninety per cent of the 
shopmen affected by the wage award 
are said to have obeyed the orders of 
the executive heads of the unions. If reports are true, 
more than 350,000 men are now on strike. The labor 
leaders declare that it will be three or four days before 
the effect of the strike will be acutely felt, and in the 
meantime the employers are making every endeavor to 
find men to supply the places of those who have walked 
out. The Chairman of the Railroad Labor Board, Mr. 
Ben W. Hooper, issued the following statement: 


Railroad 
Strike 


There is one new thought in connection with this strike that 
should be impressed upon everybody concerned. The man who 
takes the work that has been abandoned by a striker always has 
been called a “scab” or a strike-breaker—terms to which much 
opprobrium attaches in some quarters. In the present case the 
men who assume the work abandoned by the striking railway 
employes cannot be justly reproached with the epithets mentioned. 
This is not the customary case in which the employer and em- 
ployes have a controversy about rules or wages, and each tries to 
impose his views on the other. In this case the controversy is 
not, as in the former sense, between the carriers and their employ- 
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ers. The people, by act of Congress approved by President Wil- 
son, established a governmental tribunal charged with the duty 
of and vested with the power to fix rules and wages for railway 
employes. Disputes as to rules and wages were submitted and 
the evidence and arguments fully presented on both sides. Deci- 
sions of these disputes were handed down by the United States 
Railroad Labor Board. It is these decisions against which certain 
of the employes strike. 

Regardless of any question as to their right to strike, the new 
men who take their places are merely accepting what is equiva- 
lent to an open position, the wages and working conditions of 
which have been duly established by a governmental tribunal. 
They are not accepting wages and conditions which an employer 
is attempting arbitrarily to impose upon the striking employes. 
Under these circumstances it is a forgone conclusion that both 
public sentiment and governmental power will protect the men who 
remain in the service of the carriers and the new men who take 
the service. 


The head of the striking shopmen, Mr. B. M. Jewell, 
put the case of the employes as follows: 

We have no quarrel with the Labor Board nor are we looking 
for one. They were given a job to do and in our estimation they 
did not do it. We have violated no provisions of the Transporta- 
tion act. The issues on which the strike is called are not issues 
that are pending before the board. From now on our dealings 
will be with the Railway Executives’ Association under the stipu- 
lations outlined in our telegram to T. Dewitt Cuyler, Chairman of 
the Rail Executives’ Committee. 

The direct effects of the strike will be felt mainly in the 
repair shops. According to Mr. Frank McMenimen, of 
the Labor Board, out of a total of about 2,500,000 cars, 
there are about 334,000 cars more or less out of repair, 
and out of a total of 65,000 locomotives 18,368 are out of 
service. The normal percentage of cars in poor condition 
amounts to about five per cent. There has, however, been 
a marked deterioration since the Government relinquished 
control of the railroads; at present, the percentage in the 
case of some roads runs as high as thirty-five per cent. 
The problem which the railroad executives have to face, 
therefore, is to find skilled mechanics who will keep the 
rolling stock in working condition. 


China.—News came in the latter part of June that Dr. 
Sun Yat-sen, the President of the Southern Republic, 
had escaped from Canton in a cruiser when the city was 
taken by General Chen Chiung-min, formerly an adherent 
of Dr. Sun. General Chen, presumably 


Canton : . 
Government’s _in the name of General Wu Pei-fu, the 
Collapse leader of the unification movement in 


China, controlled the Southern capital. Advices from 
Canton, made public by the Peking Government, declared 
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that Dr. Sun, although he will not acknowledge his 
defeat, seems to be quite eliminated from the field of 
Chinese politics. Though Dr. Sun’s gunboats bombarded 
the capital and General Chen’s troops did considerable 
looting, last week matters were expected to quiet down. 
Dr. Sun lost a strong supporter of his government, when 
Wu Ting-fang, his capable Foreign Minister, died at 
Canton on June 23 at the age of eighty-one. He was 
formerly Chinese Minister to this country. In the revolu- 
tion of 1912, Dr. Wu worked hard for unity but ended 
by throwing in his lot with Dr. Sun. When President Li 
Huan-hung was trying to form last month his all-China 
Cabinet, Dr. Wu, on June 11, was named Premier, but 
the appointment, it is said, was cancelled the same day. 


The Hague Conference.—The first meeting of the 
Russian and Allied experts took. place at The Hague on 
June 27, the Allied experts representing twenty-six na- 
tions. From present indications it ap- 
pears likely that the discussions will 
proceed along the same lines as at 
Genoa. The Russians, with M. Litvinoff as the head of 
the Soviet Commission, upset the Allied plans as on the 
former occasion. It was proposed that there should be 
formed three sub-commissions out of the general commis- 
sions, which would deal separately with credits, debts and 
private property. M. Litvinoff agreed to discussions under 
these three heads, but refused to allow the Russian Com- 
mission to be split into three sub-commissions. The Rus- 
sians, he declared, insisted on acting as a unit. This 
decision blocked the plan of three simultaneous discussions. 

The non-Russians also proposed that the first matter to 
be taken under consideration should be the question of 
Russian debts. Again M. Litvinoff insisted that credits 
should be taken into consideration before all else. His 
demand was conceded, but his attitude effectively barred 
progress. When asked what amount of money Russia 
needed and how it was to be spent, M. Litvinoff refused 
to be explicit and said that it was useless to give details 
until he was given assurance that Russia would be per- 
mitted to buy in foreign markets, with the understanding 
that the various Governments would guarantee payment. 
The non-Russian experts took the stand that credits could 
be extended only in the event of an agreement being 
reached by the Commissions on debt and public property. 
M. Litvinoff said that the Russians, under conditions, 
were not averse to paying debts, but that this must be un- 
derstood as a matter of expediency and not as an acknowl- 
edgment that Russia was liable for the debts in question. 

The question of property has not been discussed at any 
length, but the /zvestia has published tables showing the 
total of foreign capital invested in Russia in the year 
1917. The value of such property was then estimated at 
2,242,974,000 gold rubles, of which sum a part was invested 
in Latvia and Poland and was not nationalized. After 
this deduction is made, the value of foreign property in 
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Russia is placed approximately at 2,007,305,500 gold 
rubles. Of this sum 78.5 per cent was held by the Allies, 
including the United States ; 16.1 per cent by Germany and 
Austria, and 5.4 per cent by neutrals. The value of French 
property was 684,089,700 gold rubles ; Germany, 317,475,- 
500 gold rubles ; Belgium, 311,812,400 gold rubles ; United 
States, 117,750,000 gold rubles. 


Ireland.—The British House of Commons on June 26 
signified its approval of the Government’s chief lines of 
policy toward Ireland by a vote of 342 to 75, exonerating 
Home Secretary Short from the charge of neglecting to 
give the late Field Marshal Wilson 
adequate police protection. Secretary 
Short in his declaration said that both 
the assassins of Wilson were Londoners and ex-soldiers, 
who were living at home with their parents and had prob- 
ably never been in Ireland in their lives. The Premier 
then spoke for the Government, beginning with a tribute 
to the dead Field Marshal, and going on to say that while 
the Government had taken Wilson’s advice on military 
matters, it had not followed his political counsels. The 
Government, the Prime Minister said, was ready to nego- 
tiate with anyone who represented the people of Ireland, 
but only on condition that Ireland must remain within 
the Empire, that there must be acceptance of the Crown 
and that Ulster must not.be forced against her will. He 
told the House that a policy of repression in Ireland had 
been agreed upon, if affairs did not improve there, and 
said that at least 100,000 troops would be needed to en- 
force it, for 60,000 fighting men are now required in 
Ulster alone. The Premier maintained that if the Anglo- 
Irish Treaty should break down, it would be through 
no fault of England, which had been “patient,” even “ in- 
dulgent.” But he would not admit that the treaty had been 
a failure, for there was bound to be a certain amount of 
dislocation and disorder in a transitional period. The 
Premier continued : 

I do not wish to lecture the Provisional Government, but 
I must frankly say I have been disappointed with the way in 
which they are gripping their problem. I fully realize their 
difficulty. We are prepared as a Government to make allow- 
ances for them. They could have afforded more protection 
for life and property. There is no justification for what they 
are allowing at their own doors in Dublin, where some 300 
or 400 young men are holding the courts of justice and are 
permitted to run a sort of sham Government in the name 
of the Republic. This has been going on for nearly two 
months. It is not justifiable. So long as it lasts it lowers 
the authority of the Provisional Government and the influ- 
ence it is necessary it should maintain. Without using any 
language of menace, it is essential it should be brought to 
an end, and quickly. 

I am not asking the House to sanction a policy of indefinite 
acquiescence in defiance of the treaty, quite the reverse. 
While we are pressing the North to deal impartially be- 
tween all religions we are insisting upon the South adhering 


in every particular to the treaty its leaders signed. If we fail 
it will be for this House to take action and find the men who 
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will discharge their duty in this respect, as in all others, fear- 
lessly to the Empire. 


Then followed Colonial Secretary Churchill’s address. 
He said that the two issues before the House were, first, 
the questions connected with the means “ which ought to 
have been taken to protect individuals in this country 

against assassination by the Irish mur- 
Churchill’s der gang now operating,” and, second, 
ve the “much larger issue,” namely, “ the 
general position in which our Irish policy stands at the 
present moment.” After charging Mr. De Valera with 
having kept the Provisional Government from holding 
a free election, and with having discredited that Govern- 
ment, Mr. Churchill then discussed the state of Ulster, 
saying : 

It would be idle to pretend that the hostile attitude and 
action of the mutinous Irish Republican army within North- 
ern Ireland and on its borders were not readily met in an 
equally combative and bellicose spirit by the Protestant 
Orangemen of the North. Every outrage committed by the 
Irish Republican Army or by the Catholic elements was repaid 
with bloody interest, and provocative reprisals and counter- 
reprisals soon built up a ghastly story on both sides in which 
no doubt Catholics, being numerically weaker, have got the 
worst of it and have suffered about double as many casualties 
as the Protestants. No doubt if either side would stop for 
a month, tranquillity would be restored and justice would overtake 
the guilty, but we have never been able to obtain sufficient breath- 
ing space. There has always been an overlapping of atrocity and 
outrage which started the hideous process over again. 

However, I do not hesitate to say that the prime and con- 
tinuing cause of all the horrors which have taken place in 
Belfast is the organization of these two divisions of the Irish 
Republican Army in Northern territory and the continuous 
efforts made by the extreme party in the South to break down 
the Northern Government and to force Ulster against her 
will to come under the rule of Dublin. 

I have tried to hold an even balance and I wish to make 
it perfectly clear that the position which the Government 
has adopted has never undergone any change or modifica- 
tion, and will not undergo, in principle, any change or modifi- 
cation. In our view the Northern Government has to be 
supported effectively and at all costs against any attempt to 
coerce them into submission to the South. . In the 
North a large majority of the people are bitterly opposed to 
the Sinn Feiners and ardently proclaim their loyalty and 
affection for this country, its monarchy, its institutions and 
its empire. Even if they were deserted by Britain they would 
fight desperately and rightly to preserve their freedom. But 
they will not be deserted by Britain. On the contrary, they 
will be aided, helped and strengthened with money, arms and 
men to any extent that may be necessary to enable them to 
maintain their parliamentary and political rights and inde- 
pendence. 

A triple agreement has now been reached between the 
British Government, the Provisional Government and_ the 
Government of Northern Ireland by which a neutral zone 
some four or five miles wide is to be established in the Petti- 
goe and Belleek districts. Within this zone no person is to 


be officially armed and an unarmed police of a local charac- 
ter is to be established for local purposes, and the mainte- 
nance of order throughout the district is to be exclusively 
confined to the imperial troops. 


Imperial troops will be 
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stationed as a shield between the two hostile and mutually 
exclusive forces of the Irish Republican Army and the Ulster 
special police. Any person in that district found using arms 
would have no recognition or protection from any govern- 
ment whatever and would be liable to be shot by troops on 
the mere fact being established. 

The Colonial Secretary then said that his Majesty’s 
Government would no longer ignore many acts of weak- 
ness and embarrassment on the Provisional Government’s 
part and ended by asserting that the British Government 
would not continue “to tolerate many gross lapses from 
the spirit of the treaty which we have put up with and 
acquiesced in during the last six months. Unless the 
Provisional Government can bring the present disorders 
to an end, and a speedy cnd, then it is my duty to say on 
Behalf of his Majesty’s Government that we shall regard 
the treaty as having been formally violated ; that we shall 
take no steps to carry out or legalize its further stages and 
that we shall resume full liberty ef action in any direction 
that may seem proper to any extent that may be necessary 
to safeguard the interests and rights that are entrusted to 
our care.” 


Last week Dublin was the scene of bitter fighting be- 
tween the Free State forces and the troops known as 
the irregulars, commanded by Rory O’Connor. The 
irregulars were lodged in the Four Courts Building. On 

June 29, after forty-eight hours of 

Sharp Fighting fighting, the Free State troops forced 

in Dublin ; , : 

their way into the east wing of Four 

Courts. Three irregular soldiers were killed, ten others 
were wounded and twenty-two surrendered, while Rory 
O’Connor with Brigadier-General Teaynor retired to a 
far corner of the court, where they threw up barricades. 


Fighting spread through the central section of Dublin 
on June 29. New contingents of irregulars occupied 
additional buildings in the city. From these positions they 
were able to hamper the communication by the Free State 
troops with their bases at Beggars Bush and other bar- 
racks. In the occupied area only troops were allowed to 
pass, and all business in the city was paralyzed. Civil war- 
fare spread to the south and west of Ireland. Drogheda, 
thirty miles from Dublin, was the scene of conflict, and 
clashes were reported from other sections. Richard Mul- 
cahy, the Minister of Defense, issued a statement to the 
Free State army declaring that the country was being 
brought to economic ruin “ by their former associates who 
seek to arrogate to themselves any authority and interfere 
with and destroy the lives and property of their fellow- 
countrymen.” Rory O’Connor appealed to all citizens to 
rally to the support of the Republic and to recognize that 
“the resistance now being offered is but a continuance of 
the struggle suspended by the truce with the British.” 


Four Courts fell into the hands of the Free State troops 
on June 30. Desultory fighting continued throughout the 
day in different parts of Dublin. 
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On July 1, under the command of Eamon De Valera, 
the irregulars made a determined stand against the Free 
State forces. When the news of the fall of the Four 

Buildings Held ©ourts reached the irregular troops, 

by Republican they answered it by capturing the Free 
Troops State garrison at Foynes and Lis- 
towel. A proclamation was issued by Liam Lynch, form- 
erly chief of staff and member of the Republican Execu- 
tive Committee declaring that all Republican forces were 
working on a common plan of action and were in constant 
communication. Their successes in Dublin following 
their defeat at Four Courts were confirmatory of this 
claim. Along Sackville Street they seized and fortified 
many buildings, making the Gresham Hotel their head- 
quarters. Barricades were quickly erected throughout the 
city by the irregular troops, while motor-lorries and wagons 
were commandeered. Scarcely a shop was open and the 
food situation was serious, according to the reports re- 
ceived from the city. Hospital reports gave a light cas- 
ualty list, for the fighting within the barricaded areas has 
not been heavy. Archbishop Byrne and the Lord Mayor 
of Dublin attempted to effect an agreement between the 
contending forces, but without success. 

On the night of July 2, a new assault on the Republican 
strongholds was made by the Free State forces, a heavy 
bombardment going on at 3.00 a.m. An official bulletin 
issued from Free State Headquarters late at night on 
July 2 stated: “ Thirty irregulars who occupied Moran’s 
Hotel are now in our hands, as also the section bounded 
by Talbot, Purdon, Amiens and Gardner Streets. Gen- 
eral Ennis telephoned that the irregulars have been driven 
from the eight positions they held.” The bulletin con- 
firmed the news of the capture of three hotels where the 
irregular troops had taken up their positions. They 
were still in possession of buildings in Sackville Street, 
with the Free State troops investing these positions. The 
civilian ponulation, concluded the bulletin, was giving 
whole-hearted support to the Free State troops. Four 
hundred Republican prisoners were taken and up to last 
Sunday, the casualties in Dublin were forty-nine dead and 
178 wounded. 


Mexico.—According to advices received in Mexico 
City from Cuernavaca, A. Bruce Bielaski, former chief of 
the United States’ Secret Service, escaped unassisted from 

The Bielaski the Mexican bandits who had kid- 
andGorozave napped him about June 25 near the 
Incidenis last-named city. Bielaski reached the 
capital safe and well, the advices added, and with the ran- 
som of 10,000 pesos demanded by the bandits, unpaid. 
The kidnapping of Mr. Bielaski at once assumed the na- 
ture of an international event because of his former con- 
nection with the United States Department of Justice. 
As Chief of the Bureau of Investigation he had become 
prominent during the war. His capture for that reason, 
was ascribed to the attempts of American “ Red ” sympa- 
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thizers or disaffected members of the I. W. W. to avenge 
themselves on the former United States’ official. His cap- 
ture was also alleged to have been plotted by enemies of 
the Obregon Government in order to cause political 
trouble and incite disaffection against the Mexican Presi- 
ent and his Administration. Mr. Bielaski himself, in the 
account of his escape given by him to the members of the ~ 
press in Mexico City, expressed a strong belief that his 
capture was made by amateur bandits, solely in the hope 
of obtaining ransom; that it was not political in its pur- 
pose and not the act of vengeance for his work while he 
was connected with the Department of Justice in Wash- 
ington. While admitting that, together with his fellow- 
captive, Sefior Barcenas, he had suffered from exposure, 
he denied that he had been ill-treated by his kidnappers. 
In the Bielaski incident, the Mexican Government seems 
on the whole to have acted with commendable activity. 
President Obregon ordered an officer to Cuernavaca to 
cooperate with the local authorities in order to facilitate 
the escape, and troops were held in readiness to act at the 
proper time, should their aid be needed. Official promises 
were also given that the State of Morelos should be “ over- 
hauled ” and cleared of the bandits now infesting it. The 
American chargé d’affaires in Mexico City, Mr. Summer- 
lin, was instructed by Mr. Hughes, the American Secre- 
tary of State, to urge the Mexican authorities to take 
vigorous steps looking to the capture and punishment of 
the kidnappers. Two of these have been apprehended. 

Almost immediately after the escape of Mr. Bielaski, 
the American Department of State had again to interfere 
for the protection of American citizens. In the Tampico 
oil-district, according to dispatches received in Washing- 
ton, from the United States’ Vice-Consul at Tampico 
City, Mr. Shaw, General Gorozave who, as the American 
State Department had been previously informed, was re- 
ported to be holding for ransom forty American employes 
of the Cortez Oil Co. in the Aguada section, was extend- 
ing his anti-American and anti-British activities. He was 
now reported to have seized the Pecera camp of the Brit- 
ish-owned La Corona Oil Co., where he is said to be 
holding eighty-five persons, including half-a-dozen Amer- 
icans for a ransom of 9,000 pesos. Secretary Hughes 
promptly instructed Mr. Summerlin to bring the newly 
reported outrage to the attention of the Mexican Govern- 
ment and to ask for the protection of all Americans con- 
cerned. In referring to the account of the kidnapping of 
these forty Americans by “ the bandit Gonzave,” President 
Obregon in a letter to General Sanchez in command of 
the Mexican forces in the district of Tampico, seems to 
cast doubts on the truthfulness of the “ sensational ac- 
counts ” given, and states that he is convinced that the 
report is only “another of the mischievous means em- 
ployed by the enemies of Mexico to start difficulties be- 
tween my Government and the United States and to create 
animosities between officials of the two countries.” He 
has nevertheless ordered an official investigation. 
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The Balkans at Close Range 


EuGENE WEARE 


Special Correspondent for AMERICA 


T is the fag end of May in Sarajevo, a fine little town, 
clean, attractive and, in so far as outward appearances 
go, prosperous. The country round about is very 

beautiful. The Balkan sun shines with a luster not unlike 
that one notes in the tropics. The people here are Bos- 
nians and Herzegovinians with a strong sprinkling of Turks 
and Serbs. The first two are delightfully charming. If 
East is East and West is West, it is here in Serajevo that 
the twain meet. A stately Greek Church overlooks the 
Miljacaka River, and nearby is a modern mosque lighted 
with electric lamps. 

There is a school here built by the old Austrian Govern- 
ment for the training of Mohammedan preachers. Not far 
away the Catholic Cathedral and Seminary are set down 
in bad company. The open-space park where the Arch- 
duke Ferdinand and his wife were assassinated, the act 
which started the Great War in 1914, is the property of 
the Jesuits. These Fathers had planned to build thereon 
a college and a church. For this purpose they collected 
the sum of 150,000 Austrian kronen, pre-war value, but 
the Serbian Government, without rhyme or reason, took 
away the money from the Jesuit Provincial at the point of 
a Serbian pistol. Now the Jesuits have not a penny. Just 
as long as the Serbian Government holds sway in these 
parts, will the Jesuits, the Catholic Archbishop and all 
others who have to do with any religion other than the 
Orthodox, be cheated and robbed and persecuted. It seems 
to be the established rule in the Kingdom of the Serbs, 
Croats and Slovenes that no Catholics need apply, for the 
Croats and Slovenes are Catholics toa man. But the Serbs 
are Orthodox and the Rumanians, next-door neighbors to 
the Serbs, are Orthodox, too, and stand ready, at all times 
to support their coreligionists. So, too, do the French 
and the English. 

Belgrade comes next, dirty, uninviting and uninterest- 
ing. It is the capital city of the newly formed Kingdom 
of the Balkans as the result of a war fought for the velf- 
determination of small nations. The King lives here. 
Belgrade is very prosperous now, thanks to the wealth, 
labor and ingenuity of the Croatians and the Slovenes. 
All the Belgradians have “ good jobs” with the Govern- 
ment, directing the Croatians, Slovenians, Bosnians and 
Herzegovinians. Nobody but the Serbs has anything to do 
with the Government. The Croatians and Slovenians pay 
the taxes and furnish the food, while the Serbs ride around 
in taxicabs. The Hungarians say that the Serbs had the 
best soldiers in the war. Perhaps they had. They cer- 
tainly have now the finest supply of ammunition, guns, 
airplanes and military uniforms in all Southeastern Eu- 
rope. But, then, all these things, no doubt, are necessary 


in a newly formed kingdom where the spirit of dernocracy 
prevails and where has been established “ the principle of 
right as against might.” 

We next visit Zagreb, an old town, clean, attractive, 
prosperous and progressive. Here are splendid parks, well 
cared-for streets which are clean. But Zagreb, like most 
European cities, is overcrowded. To get a room in a hotel 
you must first apply to the police who tell you where you 
may go, how much you are to pay and how long you will 
be permitted to remain. Everywhere, in hotel, coffee- 
house, restaurant or church, you find the police. They 
spy upon you at every opportunity and not infrequently 
steal your papers, books, etc. Needless to say, all hands are 
Serbs, paid for by the Croatians, for no Croat ever secures 
an appointment on the police, military or other official 
force in Croatia. The Croats are permitted only to pay 
taxes. Serbian soldiers by the thousands are to be seen 
everywhere, the officers decorated like hobby-horses. Al- 
though Croatia is a Catholic country and ninety per cent 
of her people boast of their spiritual allegiance to the 
Throne of Peter, yet the Catholic Church, its Bishops and 
priests, are constantly being menaced by the Serbian Gov- 
ernment at Belgrade. Catholic church-property has been 
confiscated, Catholic schools have been closed, Catholic 
priests and Bishops, insulted and worse, and Catholic 
churches appropriated for secular purposes. The Catholic 
Hierarchy protest to no avail. 

And now for Ljubljana. This is the capital city of the 
Slovenes, the most Catholic of all the Europeans. In the 
strength, vigor and practise of their Faith, the Slovenes 
outshine both Irish and Poles. Catholics own a printing 
plant in Ljubljana which is far superior to anything of 
its kind in all the United States. They publish two dailies, 
two weeklies and half a dozen monthlies and make money 
out of them, too. We meet here with an excellent body 
of cultured priests and a Bishop who is said to be a saint. 
A magnificent body, too, are the Slovenian nuns who main- 
tain branches in Chicago, Cleveland and elsewhere in the 
West where there are sturdy Croatian-Americans. The 
little boys, however, in the lower classes of their admirable 
institute look to be subnormal, underfed and ill, for they 
belong to the war crop. 

Everywhere you turn in Ljubljana there are distinct 
traces of Austrian influence. Winding streets, narrow 
but clean, with stores which display finely engraved but 
low-priced pious pictures, suggest ancient Salzburg. 
Serbian police, soldiers, government officials and pictures 
of the Serbian King can be seen everywhere. The na- 
tional colors are blue, white and red. The whole town, 
an old priest remarked, had gone mad over American 
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movies. Everybody drinks beer and the women do not 
smoke cigarettes. There are several fine churches which 
are frequented by both men and women, not only on Sun- 
days but in the evenings at twilight. The contrast with 
Italy in this regard is very striking. There are not in 
Slovenia nearly so many statues and wayside crucifixes 
as in the kingdom which looks like the boot of Europe 
but there are very many more daily and weekly com- 
municants. 

The Croats and the Slovenes are a-very domestic people, 
simple in habits, tastes and ambitions. They are deeply 
religious, but a little slow in moving. Yet they move. 
They are moving just now in a very definite direction. 
Where they will land is difficult to forecast but land they 
will. Among the Croats there is a strong party with a very 
definite program which looks very much like revolution. 
With the Slovenes there is no such radical tendency but in 
both instances there is a determination to get away from 
the tyranny and persecution of the Serb. Both peoples 
want freedom and they are determined to have it, come 
what may. They want no domination from Serb or any- 
one else. They believe that “ All men are created equal ” 
and “endowed by the Almighty with certain inalienable 
rights, among which are life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness.” They agree with the theory propounded by 
Mr. Wilson and first suggested by the Jesuit Father 
Suarez, that “It is the right of men everywhere to choose 
their own form of civil government.” They are passion- 
ately fond of democracy, of the “ self-determination of 
small nations,” of “the doctrine of right and justice as 
opposed to might and injustice.” All these things the 
Croats and Slovenes “ hold nearest and dearest to their 
hearts,” but the Serb says “ Nay” and the French and 
English and Rumanians add “ Amen.” 

At any rate, it wil] be interesting to continue to watch 
the Balkans. One great war started there, and it is not 
unlikely that another may follow suit. I talked last night 
with a sturdy old Croat who is looked upon by his fellow- 
patriots as a conservative. He is well past the meridian 
of life and grown grey in the service of his people. He 
is a religious man of very fine culture and no meager 
attainments. In the gathering shadows of the Balkan 
twilight we talked of the situation in Croatia. This is 
the way he put it to me: 

“We want our freedom. It is our right and we must 
have it. We thought for a while that we were to get it, 
but your man Wilson deceived us. We had read his 
speeches with inexpressible joy. Here at last, we thought, 
is the hour of our deliverance. This man from the West 
is the instrument of the Almighty God of Justice. He will 
aid us to liberty and the fulfilment of our national as- 
pirations and ideals. And then, when we went to the 
Peace Conference at Versailles he would not even listen 
to us. Our delegates and our dreams were kicked about 
like a football. The principle of self-determination was 
thrown into the ash-heap and somebody in some way, 
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without any consultation with us, determined for us that 
we were to be free. This freedom was to come abou: by 
our being members of the sovereign and independent 
Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes. Our protests 
were unheard and, of course, unheeded. French and Eng- 
lish and Italian soldiers occupied our territory until such 
time as the Serbs could muster men and money sufficient 
to take over the work of suppressing a weak and defense- 
less people. Now, we can do nothing. 

“If the Serbian police or military were to overhear the 
half of what I have said to you, they would promptly 
arrest me and throw me into prison. We dare not write, 
speak or print a word in our own defense. No responsible 
man is permitted to pass beyond the frontiers. We have 
no communication with the outside world. Our mail is 
censored, our press is controlled by the Jews who work, 
by, with, and for Serbian money and our every action is 
watched, examined and analyzed. Yet, despite ‘all this, 
our national movement grows apace. Under the very 
noses of the police and the military, our men and women, 
and even the children, are being organized and if we can- 
not get our freedom in a peaceful way we shall be forced 
to resort to other means. We want no war. We want 
peace. But you can take this back to America for me: 
Sooner or later, this combination which masquerades as 
the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes will be 
smashed, French or no French. There will be revolution, 
wild, bloody and furious. All Europe will again be in- 
volved and it is not unlikely that your own people will be 
drawn into the struggle. There can be no peace in the 
Balkans or anywhere else in Europe so long as we have this 
tyranny of the Serbs.” 


Dean McNulty, the Last Pioneer 
Joun H. O’Rourke, S.J. 


N Sunday, June 18, at St. Joseph’s Hospital, Pater- 

son, N. J., the Very Rev. Dean William McNulty 
passed to his reward at the extraordinary age of ninety- 
three in the sixty-fifth year of his priesthood. He had 
ministered to the spiritual wants of the Catholics of St. 
John’s parish for fifty-eight years. 

No sooner had the Dean’s earthly life ended than there 
was an outburst of reverence and esteem, which finds no 
parallel save in the similar manifestations of public regard 
which took place at the death of Cardinal Gibbons. From 
the moment the remains were exposed in St. John’s 
Church continuous streams of mourners passed through 
the sacred edifice to take a last look at the loved face all 
knew so well. On the day of the funeral the mills, busi- 
ness offices, stores and public schools of the city were 
closed during the services, and the trolleys were motion- 
less out of respect for the sainted priest. The large church 
was thronged not only by Catholics but by city officials 
and hv ministers of all denominations and thousands lined 
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the streets for hours to witness the bearing of the body 
to its last resting place in Holy Sepulcher Cemetery. 

During life Dean McNulty had constantly fled from 
popularity, human applause and men’s praise; in death 
they eagerly pursued him, pressed about his coffin and 
stood stubbornly at his grave. ‘Lips which, to spare his 
modesty, during his life had kept silent, were unsealed by 
his holy death. They were now eloquent in telling the 
heroic story of a saintly priest’s long, devoted and unselfish 
life. 

The material work of Dean McNulty for the upbuilding 
of the Church in Paterson was enormous and enough to 
have absorbed the energies of the most active man. The 
list of churches, schools, orphanages and institutions of 
spiritual and corporal works of mercy is a long one, but 
they are incomparably less important than his incredible 
spiritual activities and the abundant fruits which came 
from them. These latter are the explanation of the uni- 
versal esteem and love which burst forth into expression 
so spontaneously at his death. 

It seems a strange phenomenon that an Irish lad who had 
come to this country practically penniless and friendless, 
after a long life during which he fled, as from a plague, 
the praises of men, should at his passing to eternity be 
the recipient of manifestations of esteem and love from 
all classes, almost unprecedented in the history of the 
priesthood in this country. Yet, strange as this phenom- 
enon seems, it is not difficult of explanation. 

From the memorable August 6, 1857, when Bishop 
Bayley poured the holy oils on the hands of the young 
levite, Father McNulty was first, last, always and every- 
where a priest of God. The testimony to this is so strong 
and universal that it cannot be questioned. There were in 
the Dean’s manner and character traits which seemed, 
naturally speaking, calculated to hamper and hinder rather 
than help his ministry, yet despite these he died great in 
the sight of God and man, like the Baptist to whom he 
was devoted and whom under certain aspects he resembles. 

Born in Ballyshannon, Ireland, in 1829, the Dean came 
of a stock whose faith was tried and rugged, for through 
three centuries of persecution they had suffered and died 
for it. Catholic Emancipation was wrung from an unwill- 
ing Parliament the year of his birth. No doubt his earliest 
memories were of the struggles of his family and kinsmen 
for their religion. Small wonder then that he loved it so 
ardently and spread it so untiringly. 

Young McNulty passed through the agonizing days of 
the famine and coming to this country in 1850 entered 
St. John’s College, Fordham, and was graduated in 1853. 


As he felt called to the sacred ministry he went then to Mt. 


St. Mary’s College, Emmetsburg. That institution, loving 
mother of holy Bishops and zealous priests, is seated amid 
the blue-tinted mountains of Western Maryland. To 


her walls clung the holy memories of the Flagets and 
Brutés ; she was the nursing mother of apostles and schol- 
ars like McCaffrey, McCloskey and Hughes, but among 
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them all she has had no more loyal son than Dean McNulty. 
Soon after his ordination, the zealous young priest 
began his work at Madison where he served for several 
years as chaplain to the Sisters of Charity, and ministered 
joyously to a wide circuit of scattered Catholics. But in 
1863 when the cannons were belching forth death near 
the graceful hills of his Alma Mater, at Antietam and 
Gettysburg, Father McNulty was appointed to Paterson 
and began an untiring apostolate which continued through 
fifty-eight years, until within two days of his death. 

The story of his labors cannot be told in this short 
sketch. It can be learned from the lips of thousands of 
orphans, school-children, and women saved or reclaimed 
from a life of shame. It can be told by those who wit- 
nessed his efforts against drink and the saloon which 
were ruining hundreds of homes and destroying human 
lives. Opposition he met with as every great work for 
God must meet, but Dean McNulty was no coward and 
he conquered in the fierce struggle against drink. 

Though of at least fair native ability the Dean was not 
a scholar in the usual sense of the word. He was too 
busy with a life of prayer and continuous quest for souls 
to have time for books. The books he cared for and loved 
were the Missal and the Breviary. This latter he held in 
his trembling fingers three days before he died. There 
was in his life something not gotten from books. His 
power and moral influence came from a higher source than 
mere human learning. This, while an asset in fishing for 
souls, is not adequate for the work unless it is lifted to 
a higher plane by union with and following of the foot- 
steps of the Great High Priest. 

This simple, rugged almost brusque man possessed a 
power and wielded an influence that can be explained fully 
by no purely natural reasons. He lifted up the lives of 
men and won their esteem and love, because the whole 
round of his spiritual activities was permeated by a warm 
love for his Master and the souls for which his Master 
died. He never forgot that in the words of St. Paul he 
was called to be “ another Christ ” and he strove to real- 
ize this ideal in season and out of season. 

This spiritual power in Dean McNulty could be felt 
rather than seen or analyzed. It was felt when he was at 
the altar, in the confessional or at the death-beds of thous- 
ands. One felt he was always a priest of God and mantled 
round about by his Master’s spirit, encircled by his Mas- 
ter’s love, working and toiling for souls with his Master’s 
power. 

People said at times that Dean McNulty was out of date, 
that he was old-fashioned. The multitudes who wept over 
his worn and emaciated dead body did not think so. The 
thousands whose homes he brightened, the poor whom 
he fed, the lost whom he found and the dead whom he 
brought to life, do not think so. The same was said of 
the gaunt and wasted sun-tanned Forerunner of Our Di- 
vine Lord two-thousand years ago, yet the multitudes 
flocked to his baptism. If Dean McNulty was out of date 
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then it were well for us to go back to the days when his 
methods were suited to the times; if he was old-fashioned, 
then let us change the fashion. 

There is one comfort in the death of such men. They 
live on in the noble ideals which they carried out in their 
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own zealous and unselfish lives, and have transmitted to 
their successors. Such men live on for all time in the 
Kingdom of God, and this world is brighter and the next 
more assured because they have lived as true priests of 
God. 


The Three Social Systems 


JoserH Husstern, S. J. 


as pigments they give us all the countless hues and 

tints blended in a masterpiece. In the same way 
we may hold that three distinct types of social systems are 
possible in the industrial and commercial world. Avoiding 
all reference to any definite existing system we may de- 
scribe them as collectivism, or the common ownership of 
the means of production and exchange by all the people; 
restrictive private ownership, or the private possession of 
these means by a few men of wealth; and finally distribu- 
tive private ownership, or the individual private possession 


. RTISTS recognize three primary colors. Mingled 


of the same means by the many. 

The three primary colors, introduced here by way of 
comparison, are rarely seen in their purity, but rather in 
various and endless combinations. Even more rarely can 
we expect to find any of the three types of social orders 
existing in their simplicity. They will occur instead in 
countless gradations and shadings that result from the 
mingling, to a greater or less extent, of one type with 
another. Taken in their strictest sense, Socialism, capital- 
ism and the medieval gild system will evidently suggest 
themselves at once as approximating, respectively, to the 
three types of social systems here enumerated. In place 
of the gilds certain forms of modern cooperation may 
readily come to mind. 

Basic in each instance, as can be Seen, is the idea of 
ownership. This is to be understood in the sense of owner- 
ship of productive property, since no one today seriously 
calls into question the ownership of strictly private prop- 
erty such as does not in some way fall under the threefold 
Marxian anathema of profit, interest and rent. Despite 
this fact revolutionary leaders will doubtless continue to 
confiscate extensive private possessions of whatever kind. 
While the purpose of loot is their own sufficient reason, 
the principle conveniently invoked will be that all these 
goods are but the accumulation of the systematic robberies 
and exploitations practised upon the people. The latter 
are merely reclaiming what belongs to them. This of 
course is excellent Socialist ethics. 

Yet in basing social history and the entire history 
of civilization on the manner of production and exchange, 
as the overwhelmingly important factor in each historic 
period, Socialists enunciated one of their impressive half- 
truths that were so powerful in captivating the minds of 
the masses. Viewed from our own standpoint, who can 
fail to comprehend the vast difference to the entire d>- 


velopment and welfare of mankind whether the mines, 
factories, ships, railways, shops, stores and farmlands are 
to be owned by the entire community in common, or mainly 
by a few bankers and captains of industries, or else by the 
masses of the people in individual possession or private 
shares, so that every competent worker, willing to exercise 
diligence and thrift, can participate in some form of 
private ownership? The forms of civilization thus arising 
would be as distinct from each other as the Bolshevist 
Republic in the first days of its communistic existence, 
with militarism as the supreme law of industry; the cap- 
italist regime during the height of the Jaissez-faire period ; 
or the gild system in its perfection during the best cen- 
turies of the Middle Ages. 

Political changes, dynastic successions, and court in- 
trigues were for long the stock in trade of historians. 
Gilded thrones, marching armies and embattled fields gave 
life and color to their scenes. Yet all these things were 
but insignificant compared with the economic factor in 
history, the manner of production and exchange, which 
probably is second in its far-reaching consequences to 
religion alone. Yet it is not the social system itself that 
matters most, but the abuses to which it may lend itself 
when religion is lost to sight. What did the change in gov- 
ernments matter to the multitudes bowed beneath the 
rods of Pharaoh’s taskmasters? Dynasties were over- 
turned but the grinding Egyptian worker still bore the 
same yoke as before. For him there was a change of 
masters only. 

Credit is due to Socialism for having stressed the eco- 
nomic factor, but in doing so it introduced at the same time 
a thousand fallacies and historic inaccuracies. Completely 
destructive to true civilization is the interpretation given 
to human life in the Marxian “ materialistic conception of 
history.” The essence of this theory, intended as the foun- 
dation of the entire Socialist philosophy, may be briefly 
indicated here, since it turns on the question of productive 
property. Marx holds that all institutions, social or politi- 
cal, intellectual or religious, are to be accounted for mainly 
and ultimately by economic conditions. Not human in- 
telligence, nor moral principles, nor yet religious convic- 
tions or Divine ordination have ultimately given rise to 
them, but materialistic evolution. In the words of Engels, 
his collaborator and authentic interpreter : 


The materialistic conception of history starts from the 
proposition that the production of the means to support 
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human life, and next to production the exchange of things 
produced, is the basis of all social structures; that in every 
society that has appeared in history the manner in which 
wealth is distributed and society divided into classes or orders 
is dependent upon what is produced, how it is produced, and 
how the products are exchanged. From this point of view 
the final causes of all social changes and political revolutions 
are to be sought, not in men’s brains, nor in man’s better in- 
sight into external truth and justice, but in changes in the 
modes of production and exchange. (“Socialism, Utopian and 
Scientific,” pp. 45, 46.) 

The nucleus of the entire “ Communist Manifesto,” 
which has always been regarded as the supreme document 
on Socialism and was the joint production of Marx and 
Engels, is to be found in the proposition given as funda- 
mental in its preface, that: “In every historical epoch the 
prevailing mode of economic production and exchange, and 
the social organization following from it, form the basis 
upon which is built and from which alone can be explained 
the political and intellectual history of that epoch.” Thus, 
to apply this theory, the high ethical excellence of the 
Catholic gilds of the Middle Ages would not have been due 
to the doctrines and principles inculcated by the Church, 
-but these doctrines and principles would instead have 
developed from the economic institution of the gilds. In 
the same way it is held that primitive economic conditions 
gave rise to the idea of God. Thus it would not have been 
God who created the earth, but the primitive earth, 
through the social needs to which it gave rise, would have 
created the idea of God. 

Such economic truth as the Marxian doctrine neverthe- 
less contains does not originate with Marx. It had already 
been made the basis, after religion, of the great Catholic 
gild system whose success consisted primarily in its wise 
regulation of the fundamental economic questions of pro- 
duction and exchange. In modern times no one has more 
profoundly recognized the significance of this question 
and of its countless bearings on the future of civilization 
than Bishop Ketteler, the protagonist of the modern Chris- 
tian social school and the precursor of the great Leo XIII. 

We fully admit, therefore, the importance of the man- 
ner of production and exchange as a question never more 
perfectly understood than in the ages of the Catholic Faith. 
We freely accept it as a central factor in civilization, and 
as the mightiest influence, after religion itself, in creating 
the conditions on which the people’s happiness or misery 
depends. We proceed further and point out the three 
typical social systems as distinguished by the manner in 
which the ownership of productive property is held. When 
possessed in its entirety by the whole community in com- 
mon we have collectivism in its perfection ; when possessed 
in private by a few we have restricted private ownership ; 
and when privately possessed by the many we have dis- 
tributed private ownership. Between these forms, as has 
been said, there are countless possible shades and blend- 
ings. Each of the three primary types is in some way 
actually existent today. Future articles are to treat of 


these specifically. 
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Marxian Socialism, based upon fatalism, or as it is tech- 
nically called “ economic determinism,” would allow us no 
choice between any of these systems. Yet here Marx and 
Engles were perfectly logical. Accepting materialistic 
evolution they could acknowledge nothing else than a 
necessary materialistic development, far more rigidly 
determined by materialistic forces than even they were 
prepared to confess. Each stage in that evolution must 
then have been the result, not of human ideals, free-will, 
or religious motives, but exclusively of blind material 
forces. In his “Critique of Political Economy,” pub- 
lished as late as 1859, Marx thus stated his final 
conclusions : 

In the social production of their means of subsistence men 
enter upon certain necessary relations independent of their 
will; productive relations, which correspond to a certain stage 
of development in their productive forces. The sum-total of 
these relations forms the economic structure of society, the 
real basis upon which an ethical and political superstructure 
is built and to which certain forms of social consciousness 
correspond. The method of producing their material liveli- 
hood determines also the social, political and intellectual proc- 
ess of life in general. It is not the consciousness of men that 
determines their life, but on the contrary, it is the social life 
that determines their consciousness. 


Here as elsewhere we find the half-truth in Socialism 
that long deceived men. Social conditions undoubtedly 
react upon us, but at no stage do they necessitate our 
actions. Through popular education and united efforts 
men are able to modify or supplant existing social systems, 
whether for better of for worse. 


A World League of Christians 


Antony M. Benepixk, D.D. 


N article by P. W. Wilson, formerly a member 

of Parliament, in the New York World, some time 

ago, is featured as “a plea for a trial of a new means to 

bring about international amity.” It is a new presentment 

of an old topic, the necessity of uniting all Christians 

into a world-brotherhood to “ render life more abundant 

among the nations, and to concentrate the Christian im- 

pulse on the tasks assigned to Christians by Him whom 
they hail as Master.” 

Before the war, says Mr. Wilson, the churches—not 
religion itself, of course—had failed. Those who em- 
braced the teachings of Christ as embodied in the various 
sects had lost the zeal which distinguished their forbears 
in the Christian heritage. “ Dry as dust was the Lutheran 
communion in Germany. Empty were the cathedrals of 
France.” Empty, we must add, not because the Catholic 
Church had failed in her Divine mission, but because man, 
in arrogant pride, has refused to humble himself to her 
authority and to obey the precepts she imposed. 

And the breaking out of the war indicated, not that the 
Christian Faith had failed, for it had not been tried; but 
that international society, without universal sanctions, had 
broken down. “ Amid the darkness it was Christian 
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character that especially shone forth. It seemed as if the 
very slaughter were redeemed by the immortal splendor of 
Edith Cavell’s heroism; by the majesty of the prayer of 
Marshal Foch as he went into battle; by the courage of 
French priests, forced by law to serve as French soldiers ; 
by the crusader in the American doughboy.” 

And now there is desperate need of an awakening. 
“The miracle of the first century is needed in the twen- 
tieth. Cursed with the letter of treaties which kill, tied 
up with red tape which is red with the blood of wars, 
past and future, crushed by debts which will never be 
paid, darkened by hatred and prejudice which are mere 
corruptions in the mausoleum of history, the old world 
sleeps with none to awake her.” 

The condition of world-affairs, political, industrial. and 
moral, plainly proclaims that there is urgent need of 
speedy relief, that something essential is somewhere lack- 
ing. Distrust among the nations, stagnancy in inter- 
national commerce, the universal problem of unemploy- 
ment may be natural results of the great conflict through 
which the world has just passed; but when we add the 
moral looseness which has so characterized people lately, 
as is evidenced in the great prevalence of divorce and 
murder and suicide and crime, it is patent that something 
else is wrong, something that reaches the soul of man and 
of society. 

And that something, we must agree with Mr. Wilson, 
is a repudiation of the teachings of Christ. “It is not 
at Genoa,” he says, “or at any political or financial con- 
ference, however useful, that the world will rise from 
the dead. The kingdom of happiness is sacred, not 
secular, and must be founded within the minds of men. 
It is the mind that needs to be healed, and if the churches 
repudiate their healing mission let them be abolished.” 

And then he goes on to develop his idea of a world 
league of Christians, and our paths diverge. For if we 
believe that the Catholic Church, of which we are mem- 
bers, is the one and only true Church which Christ 
founded, and that all other sects have strayed from the 
truth at some time or other in the past, how can we 
agree to leave them peacefully in their “varieties of wor- 
ship and discipline? ’’ We must obey and fulfil as far 
as we can, the Master’s wish that there should be but one 
Foid and one Shepherd. 

Mr. Wilson’s thesis is this: The divers churches 
should remain each with its own proper doctrines and 
liturgy, for just as medical science, which heals the body, 
is one and indivisible, although various methods are fol- 
lowed, so the variety, even contrariety, of doctrines need 
not disturb the unity of religion. What is needed is not 
that the churches should think together, but that they 
should work together in the fulfilment of the tasks which 
Christ set them, the corporal works of mercy, “not one 
of which involved doctrines, Religious Orders or dis- 
puted ceremonies.” 


The question would not be—are you a Catholic—a Protestant— 
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a Bishop—a Sister of Mercy—a Salvationist? But are you ready 
to show forth the love of Christ—here where there is famine— 
there where there is disease—here where capital and labor are at 
loggerheads—there where Serb and Bulgar are at sword-points? 

Roger Babson, the master of statistics, in one of his 
recent articles also declares the necessity of getting back 
to religion in order to restore normalcy in the business 
world. “The awful wave of spending, high living, crime 
and irreligion incident to 1919 and 1920 is passing away,” 
he writes. “This is fundamental to. the whole business 
fabric. When we get back to the old-fashioned virtues, 
thrift, honesty and true religion, we can look for good 
business.” 

That is perfectly true, but Mr. Wilson’s substitu- 
tion of the religion of service for Divine faith and 
belief in Christ’s explicit teachings, his substitution 
of the human element for the Divine, will never effect 
a cure, because true love for our fellow-man is always 
based upon love and worship of God, and unless we 
know God as He should be known, we cannot offer Him 
a true love and satisfactory worship. Truth is single, 
and when two sects teach diverging and often contra- 
dictory doctrines, error has somewhere crept in, for 
God is not honored by a lie. 

Therefore, the Catholic Church insists on stability in 
doctrine and creed, that, knowing firmly, without a 
shadow of doubt, what Christ has taught, she may live 
up to it without hesitation. The minister who delivered 
the opening prayer at the Washington Conference 
omitted the name of Christ, because, he said, he had been 
reminded that there would be Buddhists and Confucian- 
ists present, and it was the feeling that a simple recogni- 
tion of the Deity would fill the requirements. Will that 
excuse him, I wonder, in the sight of Christ who said, 
“If any man deny Me before men, I will also deny him 
before My Father who is in heaven”? Another minister 
conferred Baptism on a dog, and is upheld by many of 
his parishioners. Can we then say that the religion of 
service alone will save the world, without paying any at- 
tention to differences in dogma? Dr. Caleb R. Stockton, 
rector of Trinity Church, New York, said recently: 

The church of today needs not numbers, but better people and 
the restoration of an authoritative, reasonable, militant faith. It 
is infinitely more important than money, material progress, wealth” 
or the consideration of corporations. There has been a great 
alienation of the masses from the churches in both England and 
the United States. The churches are trying to draw people back 
by watering their teachings, by offering concerts and motion- 
pictures and in various other ways in a futile effort to win them 
back, when the only thing which can do that is assurance that the 
church is teaching something worth while. The only thing which 
can do that is the Christian religion. 

And he cited the case of a student of a fashionable 
girls’ school who had told him that on graduation from 
the school not one of her friends expressed a belief in 
God. He also referred to a school for boys conducted 
by the Episcopal Church in which the headmaster found 
on examining members of the entering class that less 
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than half could repeat the Lord’s Prayer, a few had 
never heard of the Ten Commandments, and only two 
could repeat the creed of the church. 

“What we await,” says Mr. Wilson, “is not the tricks 
of clever men but the trump of God.” That, truly, is 
what we await and hope for. Every January, for eight 
days, from the Feast of St. Peter’s Chair, on the 18th, 
to the Feast of the Conversion of St. Paul, on the 25th, 
the Universal Church asks God that the prayer of the 
Redeemer for unity may be fulfilled, that all the world 
may become united in the true Faith, belief in His Divine 
mission and in His doctrine. 


Tyburn, Past and Present 


A. HiLy1arp ATTERIDGE 


N the old days, before London had begun to expand 

into a vast capital numbering its people by millions and 
when it was still a little walled city with narrow streets of 
timber-built houses, the traveler bound for the West of 
England left it by the fortified gateway of Newgate, a 
castellated prison house, with its dark arches under which 
the great western road ran out to the Thames Valley. 
After he had passed through the straggling suburb of 
Holborn, the traveler would ride for many miles through 
open country till he reached Brentford town. But a 
couple of miles after he passed the last houses of Hol- 
born he would find himself at a place that, if he were a 
sensitive-minded man, he would regard with shuddering 
horror. Crossing the western road ran the great road to 
the north, a road made by the legions when Britain was a 
Roman province, the “ Watling Street” of Saxon days 
and the Edgware Road of today. At the cross-roads, 
there were some cottages, a small inn, a few clumps of tall 
trees and a little brook where the “ Ty Burn,” crossed the 
road. On the grassy slope beside the stream stood a grim 
gallows, three upright posts supporting a triangle of 
oaken beams, each of the three beams having upon it six 
iron hooks for the hangman’s halters, so that eighteen vic- 
tims could be hanged there at the same time. This was 
the “triple tree” of Tyburn and these cross-roads were 
for centuries London’s common place of execution. 

One of the historians of London estimates that during 
the long years when the Tyburn cross-roads were the 
place of death (1108-1783) at least 50,000 executions 
took place there. But for Catholics, Tyburn is not a name 
of horror, but a word that brings with it inspiring memor- 
ies. Of the martyrs of the English persecution the Holy 
See has so far decreed the honors of “ the Blessed ” and 
“the Venerable ” to 315 in all, and of these, more than a 
hundred won their crowns at Tyburn gallows. The first 
were the five priests who were executed in May 4, 1535, 
the last was Blessed Oliver Plunkett, Primate of Ireland, 
on July 1, 1681. Their deaths have made Tyburn a 
holy place. 

London has spread for miles beyond it and the old 
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place of execution is now a center of one of the busiest 
quarters of the huge capital of England. Oxford Street 
runs eastward from it with its long rows of shops, the 
Bayswater road runs westward with on one side great 
houses, on the other, the wide expanse of Hyde Park. I 
stood at the cross-roads by the old site of the gallows on 
the last Sunday of April, and thought of the scenes that 
had been witnessed there in the days of persecution, when 
the crowd gathered round the triple tree to see some 
champion of the Faith half strangled with the rope, cut 
down alive, flung on the hangman’s block and hacked to 
pieces with his axe and knife, heart and entrails torn out 
and flung into a blazing fire, the head severed, the body 
quartered—a hideous butchery. But the blood of martyrs 
is the seed of the Church and as I thought of the past, I 
had before my eyes the living witness of the triumph 
bought by that holy blood. 

It is a bright sunny day and there are crowds in the 
streets and about the arch that marks the entrance of the 
Park. The traffic is being stopped and diverted by the 
police, the crowds are marshaled along the sidewalks. A 
procession is coming along Oxford Street, the first of the 
Catholic processions that have become a feature of Lon- 
don’s life on all the Sundays of summer. The other pro- 
cessions in the various parishes are bright with color, ban- 
ners, vestments, the white veils of the Children of Mary. 
This is a somber procession. At its head a layman carries 
a great crucifix and then come the marching ranks, first of 
the men and then of the women, with here and there a 
nun in her religious habit. The men of the leading ranks 
are singing our hymn of the martyrs’ triumph: 

“ Faith of our Fathers, living still, 
In spite of dungeon, fire and sword.” 


The crowds on the sidewalks look on in respectful 
silence. A party of men detached from the procession dis- 
tribute among them a leaflet that tells briefly the story of 
the persecution, of how the martyrs died for the old Faith 
of England, how they died because: “ They held, and 
rightly held that Parliament had no power to abolish what 
they believed to be an ordinance of God, and they held 
that this gift of God was so precious that it was well 
worth while to die in order that Mass might still be said in 
England.” 

The long procession passes by the scene of the martyr- 
doms and a few hundred yards further west forms up 
into a solid mass filling the broad highway from the houses 
on one side of the road to the Park on the other. The 
halt has been made before one of the great houses, the 
balcony of which is adorned with flowers. It is Tyburn 
Convent, where a community of cloistered nuns pray day 
and night before the Blessed Sacrament for the conversion 
of England. Their chapel, once a drawing-room, opens on 
the balcony, and presently we hear the Benediction hymns 
sung in the chapel. They are taken up by the crowd. 
The street has become a sanctuary. We might be in some 
Catholic city, instead of in the heart of Protestant Lon- 
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don. The hymns are sung and then all kneel in the road- 
way. It is a fine day, but I remember another day when 
we knelt here in the mud and under the driving rain. 
There is the tinkle of a bell and out on the balcony comes 
the priest bearing the monstrance, and the King of Mar- 
tyrs blesses us on this scene of a hundred martyrdoms. 
We rise and sing the Laudate with a note of triumph. 

So ends the pilgrimage of prayer along the martyrs’ 
way from Newgate to Tyburn, the via dolorosa on which 
the victims were dragged bound to hurdles through the 
dust and scorching sunshine of summer days and the rain, 
mud and slush of winter. On the way, the pilgrims of 
today have visited three churches that are monuments of 
our religious history: St. Etheldreda’s built by Catholic 
hands in 1279, the first of the old churches to be restored 
in our own days to Catholic worship; St. Anselm’s, with 
its memories of the days when it was an embassy chapel 
where Catholics could come by stealth to hear Mass; St. 
Patrick’s, the first church built when the persecuting laws 
were abolished and to say Mass was no longer legally a 
crime. 

But this is not all. I go into the Park and just within its 
gates and in sight of Tyburn I find a large crowd, more 
than a thousand people, grouped around a crucifix. Be- 
side the crucifix there is a rostrum from which a lady is 
speaking. She is one of the catechists of the Westminster 
diocese, “ the trained speakers of the Catholic Evidence 
Gild.” She is speaking of the Divine authority of the 
Catholic Church. She alludes to the difficulties outsiders 
feel in recognizing it. “ I can understand these difficulties ” 
she says. “ They were once my own, for I am a convert.” 
The audience, all sorts and conditions of men and women, 
listen with rapt attention. They are nearly all non-Cath- 
olics, but one can see how interested they are. They 
applaud the speaker as she ends her argument. Then 
with another burst of. applause, as they welcome the next 
speaker, a Dominican in his white and black habit, Father 
Vincent McNabb. His topic is the Church’s mark of 
unity, and he holds his audience splendidly. 

These meetings are held in the Park on every day of 
the week. On Sundays, they begin at 2.30 p. m. and go 
on for six hours, a succession of meetings with pauses 
for answering questions. It is only lately that priests have 
‘appeared at them. Laymen did the pioneering work and 
still do most of it. We owe the processions and these 
meetings to Father Philip Fletcher, a convert from the 
Anglican ministry, who was the first to strike out on a 
new line. “ Outsiders will not come into our churches,” 
he said, “so let us go out to them. Let us show them 
Catholic devotion in processions of prayer. Let us speak 


to them in the public parks.” Out of the work first done 
hy the lay speakers of Father Fletcher’s Gild of Ransom, 
has grown the special organization of the Catholic Evi- 
dence Gild, with its study classes for training speakers 
and its meetings wherever an audience can be got to- 
gether. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


The Editors are not Responsible for Opinions Expressed in 
This Department 
Not on the Index 
To the Editor of America: 

The communication “ Placed on the Index,” in America for 
May 27, is not correct. The book whose title is given in the 
decree of March 17, as “ Chanoine S. Leguen, Une mystique de 
nos jours. Soeur Gertrude-Marie, etc,’ was neither “ condemned ” 
nor placed on the Index of forbidden books. It received the 
adverse qualificatlon “ esse reprobandum,”’ as you may see from 
the Acta Sanctae Sedis of April 3, 1922. 

Rome. 


J.G.H. 


The “Signers” of “the Declaration” 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 
In the “ News-Service” sent from Washington two weeks ago 
was the following, which has since been printed in most of the 
Catholic papers using the N. C. W. C. press matter: 


SUGGESTS STATUTE TO CATHOLIC SIGNER OF THE 
DECLARATION 


(By N.C. W. C. News Service) 

Philadelphia, June 21.—The erection of a statue in Pitts- 
burgh to honor the memory of Thomas Fitz-Simons, one of 
the Catholic signers of the Declaration of Independence and 
director of the first bank established by the Congress of the 
United States, has been suggested by the Hon. Michael J. 
Ryan, of this city. Fitz-Simons, according to Mr. Ryan, is 
the “ Father of the American Protective System, which is the 
basis of Pittsburgh’s greatness.” 

“In his ‘History of American Protection,’” declares Mr. 
Ryan. “Ugo Rebbino designates Fitz-Simons as ‘the princi- 
pal author of the tariff, who announced the design of en- 
couraging and protecting the infant industries of the country. 
... He recognized the need of commercial independence 
from England. He was the father of the system that, so far 
as America is concerned, has made Pittsburgh wealthy and 
the Republic the greatest of nations. A study of his life, the 
recounting of his companionship with Washington, of his 
crossing the Delaware in the Trenton campaign with him; of 
his organizing of new troops when Washington was in 
despair, cannot but be ennobling.” 


This is being written on the eve of the “glorious Fourth,” and 
long ago, when people seemed to be more really interested in that 
day and its incidents, there was a tradition that Catholic Ameri- 
ca’s solitary boast in regard to “the Declaration” was Charles 
Carroll of Carrollton. The N. C. W. C.’s headquarters is almost 
round the corner from the State Department where investigation 
might be made from original sources as to whether there has 
been any recent change in the roll of “the Signers.” 


Brooklyn. T. F.M. 


“The Chronicles of America” 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Mr. Howard L. Hughes has questioned a statement which I 
made in America, May 13, 1922, relative to the Canadian author- 
ship of some of the volumes in the series known as “ The Chroni- 
cles of America,” published by the Yale University Press. 

I am more or less familiar with “ The Chronicles of America.” 
Professor Henry Jones Ford, who has written two of the vol- 
umes, is a member of the Knights of Columbus Historical Com- 
mission. The use of the word “majority” was obviously a 
regretted error in transcription. Anyone familiar with the author- 
ship of the series would recognize at once that the majority of 
the authors are American writers. Mr. Howard is correct in 
stating that five of the historians who have written for this series 
were born in Canada. The assistant editor, Dr. Lomer, was also 
born in Canada “of a family long identified with university edu- 
cation in Europe and in Canada.” He was appointed librarian at 
McGill University, Montreal, in 1919. ; 

The purpose of my first letter to AMERICA was to call attention 
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to the existing propaganda through the moving-pictures. In the 
booklet about the authors of “The Chronicles of America,” 
issued by the Yale University Press, it is stated that Dr. Lomer 
learned to run a moving-picture projector and was one of the 
first in the country to use “the movies” as a laboratory substi- 
tute in teaching. It is perhaps a fair inference that the proposed 
plan to prepare “ The Chronicles of America” for the moving- 
pictures and to exhibit them in the schools of this country may be 
attributed to the assistant editor’s interest in the development of 
teaching through the medium of the moving-pictures. 

No one can properly object to Canadian authors as such, I 
greatly respect any man who honors and loves his own flag, but it 
is difficult to carry water on both shoulders and there may be and 
is some question as to the propriety of entrusting the narrative of 
the American Revolution and the Civil War to Canadian writers. 
While there are several volumes by citizens of the United States 
dealing with the Revolutionary Era, each of these studies deals 
with its own restricted field. The volume which treats specifically 
of the Revolutionary struggle is written by George M. Wrong, 
head of the Department of Modern History in the University of 
Toronto. It is called “ Washington and His Comrades in Arms, 
A Chronicle of the War of Independence,” which in the an- 
nouncement of the Yale University Press is referred to as fol- 
lows: “A new narrative of the campaigns and battles of the 
Revolution which rent asunder the English-speaking peoples, shat- 
tered the British Empire, and gave birth to the United States.” 


There is obvious propriety in choosing Canadians to write of 
“The Crusaders of New France,” by William Bennett Munro; 
“ The Conquest of New France,” by George M. Wrong; and “ The 
Canadian Dominion,” by Oscar D. Skelton. Canadian authorship 
might not have impressed me were it not for the fact that in the 
booklet above referred to, “ The New Historians,” the statement is 
made: 

And we Americans of today need to know the great deeds 
of our countrymen, need to know the experience of our 
nation in times past in order that we may interpret aright the 
great social and economic forces of our own times. It is to 
help us in this need that our own historians have produced 
“The Chronicles of America.” 

Such an identification of Canadian authors as “our own his- 
torians” implies a wider application of the term “ Americans.” 
This is consistent with the theory of the new historians, who 
define American history as that portion of the North American 
continent which is dominated by Anglo-Saxon ideals and institu- 
tions and who base their hope for the future of civilization in the 
union of the English-speaking peoples. 


Boston. E. McSweeney. 


Why So Few Converts? 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In your issue of June 17, Dr. Coakley says: “ New York leads 
the list with 2,573 converts during the past year for its 1,141 
priests, an average of 2.25 for each. Santa Fe is at the other end 
of the line with seventy converts for its ninety-four priests.” 
There is an explanation in the fact that entire districts in New 
Mexico are Catholic. In places for many, many miles not a 
single Protestant family will be found. Many pastors have prac- 
tically no non-Catholics in their parishes, parishes covering as 
many as 10,000 square miles. Seventy converts for Santa Fe is a 
good showing. There is no “material” to work on. On the 


other hand, the sects have proselyting schools everywhere among 
these poor Catholic people where free or cheap education 
is offered at the cost of the Catholic Faith. Our great need is 
manual-training schools to compete with the proselyters and 
this is written in the hope that it may fall under the eye of a 
generous Catholic who has been blessed with this world’s goods. 
TuHeo. A. THOMA. 


Santa Fe. 
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Arguments for Classics Questioned 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The campaign in favor of the Latin and Greek classics would 
be more effective if the arguments advanced were stronger and 
more decisive. Many of the arguments presented in their de- 
fense are either untrue or unconclusive. Take the one that holds 
that no one can write English well unless he knows Latin. Where 
is the evidence to support such a statement? In disproof, the 
example of Lincoln could be offered, but straightway it would 
be considered a conspicuous exception. There is, however, other 
testimony, that of a stanch champion of the classics, Viscount 
Bryce. In his apology for the classics, after alluding to the 
fact that comparatively few of those who have given from six 
to eight years of their boyhood mainly to the study of Greek 
and Latin retain a knowledge sufficient to afford either use or 
pleasure to them through the rest of life, Mr. Bryce says: “ Let 
us also discard some weak arguments our predecessors have 
used, such as that no one can acquire a good English style with- 
out knowing Latin. There are too many cases to the contrary. 
Nothing is gained by trying to defend an untenable position.” 

Evidently the author of the “ Value of the Classics” in his 
zeal for their defense forgot what Locke points out in his “ Essay 
on Education,” that the structure and genius of the Latin is so 
radically different from that of the English tongue that to be per- 
fect in Latin would help very little to improve the purity and 
facility of the student’s English style. He would further note 
how Locke realized that: “The intensive and extensive cultiva- 
tion of the classical languages in the schools and universities 
was largely responsible for the retarded development of the 
vernacular in his own as well as in other countries.” Possibly, 
too, the author of the above-mentioned pamphlet overlooked 
Cardinal Newman’s criticism, which bears some resemblance to 
Locke’s. Wrote the Cardinal: 

The Latin language is comparatively weak, scanty and 
unmusical. Simplicity in Latin is scarcely separable from 
baldness. Again, the perfection of strength is clearness 
united to brevity; but to this combination Latin is utterly 
unequal. From the vagueness and uncertainty of mean- 
ing which characterizes its separate words to be perspic- 
uous it must be full. Latin, in short, is not a philosophi- 


cal language, not a language in which a deep thinker is 
likely to express himself with purity and neatness. 


Now a language whose characteristics are “ vagueness” and 
“uncertainty” cannot give simplicity and clearness, two quali- 
ties so essential that without them, according to Archbishop 
Spalding, “there is no style.” Of course, we pro-Latinists might 
not accept Dr. Flexner’s verdict that, “No evidence has ever 
been presented in proof that Latin aids in securing a vigorous 
or graceful use of the mother tongue.” 

Another untenable argument is that which maintains that the 
literature of the ancients is vastly superior to that of modern 
times. I shall let Archbishop Spalding answer this in his usual 
perspicuous manner: 


In moral purity, in elevation of sentiment, in breadth 
and depth of thought, in the knowledge of the laws of 
nature, in scientific accuracy, in sympathy and tender- 
ness, the literatures of Greece and Rome are altogether 
inferior to the best writings of our own day. The Ger- 
mans in philosophy, the English in poetry, have surpassed 
the Greeks and French prose is not inferior in qualities 
of style to the ancient classics and in wealth of thought 
and knowledge so far excels them as to preclude com- 
parison. It would certainly be an anomaly if mod- 
ern literature were inferior to the classical. 


The point I wish to make is this: Let the argument we ad- 
vance for the restoration of the classics to their former eminent 
position in the curriculum be so strong and conclusive as to with- 
stand every reasonable attack. 


Baltimore. Joun Toouey. 
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The Murders at Herrin 


I‘ will be well to defer final judgment on the riots at the 
Herrin mines. Murder there was, and of the most 
brutal kind. No one defends or can defend it. However 
deep their grievances and whatever the provocation, the 
rioters were utterly in the wrong in seeking to establish 
their claims by violence. It is now said that “a thorough 
investigation will be made by the State.” The investiga- 
tion will be welcomed, but only if it be thorough. To 
convict the guilty will probably not be a task of great 
difficulty. But the investigation should not stop at this 
point. The wider interests of justice demand that the 
causes which led to the outbreak should be thoroughly 
examined, and steps taken to prevent their repetition. 

What these causes were is sufficiently plain. They were 
known before the riots, and the military authorities 
pleaded in vain with the companies to have them removed. 
Even the ultra-conservative New York Times is forced 
to admit that the importation of strike-breakers was the 
match which set the powder ablaze. While it is true that 
the companies are justified in protecting their property, 
by legitimate means, in the present instance, according to 
Colonel S. N. Hunter of the State militia, there was no 
need whatever for these bands of armed guards. In the 
opinion of many citizens, the presence of the militia was 
also unnecessary. To bring in strike-breakers simply had 
the effect of taunting the miners to do their worst. Asa 
matter of fact, however, no violence was offered by the 
strikers until the strike-breakers began hostilities by turn- 
ing their guns on an unarmed group of miners. 

The murders will, of course, be used in support of the 
great offensive launched by the capitalists against the 
unions, and against all labor organizations not under their 
control. The injustice of this contention is at once ap- 
parent. Even were the unions guilty of ordering and of 
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promoting the attacks on the strike-breakers, and this 
preposterous claim has not as yet been made, no argument 
could be drawn against the right of labor to organize. 
The sole logical conclusion would be the guilt of the men 
composing the unions in question. 

As far as the American courts are concerned, the right 
to private property is in no danger whatever. But the 
rights of labor before the law enjoy no equal security. If 
the Illinois investigation is not superficial but, as is 
promised, “ thorough,” conditions may be disclosed which 
will lead to legislation placing at least an equal sanction 
on a man’s right to a decent wage and to decent living 
and working-conditions in return for his labor. When 
all is said and done, it should be apparent that there is a 
sacredness about a man’s right to live, with which a man’s 
right to own a coal-mine is not invested. 


Scholarships in Diplomacy 


HE bequests made by the late Frederic Courtland 

Penfield of large sums to three universities for the 
establishment of scholarships in diplomacy and inter- 
national affairs opens the way for many ambitious young 
men to posts of honor and distinction, and makes the for- 
mer Ambassador of the United States to Austria a signal 
benefactor of his country. His generosity also empha- 
sizes the need of improving the standard of our foreign 
representatives. No matter how tenaciously we may cling 
to the principle that we should at all costs avoid entangle- 
ments abroad, we cannot any longer follow the practise of 
trusting to more or less haphazard choice in the selection 
of those who uphold our dignity and support our inter- 
ests in other countries. If we have not suffered severely 
in the past and if our diplomatic relations have been on 
the whole happily handled, it has not been due to a settled 
policy of ours but rather to the fact that men of ability 
have been found who were willing to make sacrifices. It 
is high time that we made deliberate systematic efforts to 
give specialized training to those who enter our diplomatic 
service. Mr. Penfield’s will has taught the country a 
salutary lesson. 

That the Catholic University has been made one of his 
beneficiaries is a matter of gratification to Catholics, for 
our young men of slender means are thus enabled, with- 
out danger to their Faith, to embark on an honorable 
career which is the embodiment of practical patriotism. 
His inclusion of this distinguished seat of learning among 
the institutions which he wished to share in his will is also 
a clear indication of his deep political insight. His years 
in Austria taught him that a Catholic background of 
thought was highly advisable, if not indeed indispensable, 
for the proper understanding of Catholic countries. Such 
a background can be provided satisfactorily only in a 
Catholic university. 

It was appreciation of this fact that was in part respons- 
ible for the founding of the Georgetown School of For- 
eign Service, which has received such whole-hearted co- 
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operation from both native and foreign diplomats, and 
which as a consequence presented the unique spectacle at 
its recent commencement of including among its grad- 
uates a long list of bachelors and masters of foreign ser- 
vice. Catholic young men will be well advised if they 
think seriously about taking up diplomatic careers and in 
particular about profiting by Mr. Penfield’s foresight and 
generosity. 


Wage-Earning Mothers 
STUDY of a selected group of wage-earning moth- 
ers was recently issued by the Children’s Bureau of 
the United States Department of Labor. It is deserving 
of careful study as presenting us with a cross-section of 
life that is but vaguely understood by many who are 
blessed with a more substantial portion of this world’s 
goods. The number of families investigated was 843 with 
2,066 children under fourteen years of age. The investi- 
gation took place at Chicago, and the mothers selected fell 
into three groups: those on the records of the united 
charities, those whose children were in day nurseries, and 
a colored group. In most cases the natural breadwinner 
was no longer with the family. It is highly significant of 
our civilization that the withdrawal of the father’s support 
was due to desertion, divorce or separation in almost as 
many cases as it was accounted for by death. Where the 
father worked regularly his earnings were, in the great 
majority of cases, inadequate for the family support. In 
other instances there were questions of physical disabilities 
or moral delinquencies on his part, or else steady emp/oy- 
ment could not be procured. 

A multiplicity of factors, economic, social, personal and 
religious, must, therefore, be taken into consideration when 
seeking to account for the reason that forces the mother 
of a family into gainful occupations. One thing is cer- 
tain, that this abnormal condition is equally disastrous to 
the mother, the children and the State. In somewhat more 
than half the families under inspection even the mother’s 
income, together with whatever other sources of support 
existed, was not able to provide adequately for the mere 
material needs of the home, while even where these needs 
were fully supplied, the loss of the children through the 
mother’s absence was likely to be serious and far-reaching. 

The school records of such children were on the whole 
found unsatisfactory. The care given them during the 
day was often slight, and in some cases no provisions were 
made even for the toddling little ones. Among older chil- 
dren the influence of such conditions on their behaviour 
was frequently fatal, as it must indeed be more or less 
detrimental in every. instance. Where wage-earning 
mothers sought to keep their homes clean and tidy, while 
neither neglecting nor over-working their children, the 
result in numerous cases was over-fatigue and ill-health on 
their part. This again reflected disastrously upon the 
child. 

The religious aspect of this problem is too apparent to 
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call for treatment here. The mother’s help and example 
are constantly needed to bring up the little ones in the faith 
and love of God, and to weed out in them the constant out- 
croppings of defects and irregulated passions that will else 
leave their consequences for life. From the viewpoint 
of social welfare it is equally evident that the employment 
of mothers of young children is highly undesirable. Cases 
of. child delinquency, which are common enough here, are 
not the only dangers to be dreaded. 

The solution of this complicated problem can evidently 
not be given in a word. The first remedy to be mentioned 
is a family wage for the father. But even this will afford 
no solution without religion to inculcate virtue and thrift, 
and above all to prevent the breaking up of countless fami- 
lies through the evils already mentioned. Training of 
mothers in household management naturally enters into 
the problem, but this should have been attended to in their 
own homes before marriage. Yet even with all these pro- 
visions made, there would still remain the question of the 
proper support, whether from public or private funds, of 
the mothers of young children where the adequate help of 
the father is no longer available. While much has been 
accomplished in the matter of mothers’ pensions, this sub- 
ject continues to call for profound and careful study. We 
must begin by keeping in the home at least those mothers 
whose presence is most needed there, and then proceed to 
a more complete solution of a question that so vitally 
concerns our entire civilization. But in the first place let 
religion be brought back to its rightful place at the family 
hearth. Without this there can be no solution. 


The Dove of the Tabernacle 


N a letter to his Vicar-General, his Eminence Cardinal 
Pompili, Pius XI expresses his gratitude to God for 
the success of the XXVIth International Eucharistic 
Congress. He refers in a special manner to its “ memor- 
able and glorious culmination,” when the “ City of the 
Popes and Martyrs celebrated the apotheosis of the Holy 
Eucharist.” He characterizes the manifestation of faith 
and love then witnessed in the Eternal City, as “an event 
of world-wide grandeur and significance, such as to re- 
main one of the most glorious pages in the history of Chris- 
tian Rome.” True to the sublime ideal which he placed 
before the congress, Christ enthroned and adored in the 
Eucharist as the Prince of Peace, the Sovereign Pontiff 
fervently prays that the Eucharistic God may “ extend His 
Kingdom over every branch of human society, that the 
minds of men may be brought together in brotherhood 
and love.” With singular beauty of language and 
thought, he prays that the dawn may soon arise over the 
land but lately drenched in blood and tears, and “ that from 
the mystic ark of the Holy Tabernacle, the dove with the 
olive branch may wing its flight through the skies.” 
The reasons which impelled the Holy Father to hold up 
this ideal to the world must be evident to every Catholic. 
He sees individuals and nations everywhere estranged from 
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one another, and he is making heroic endeavors to unite 
them together. Were they all united in a common and all- 
compelling love, divisions, he admirably reasons, would 
cease. The selfish struggle for material interests, for 
wealth, for lands, for gold and the mineral riches locked 
in the bosom of the earth, for the prizes of ambition, 
forms one of the causes of the prevailing discord. Now 
the Eucharistic Christ, such is the argument of the Pontiff, 
shows us One who, for our sakes, puts aside all the glory 
of His Divinity and dwells in poverty and humility on 
our altars. The love of pleasures, the allurements of 
gilded vice, the unbridled passions of the heart, build im- 
passable barriers between man and man. They breed 
jealousy, hatred, revenge and murder. The Pope points 
to the altar and tells the world that there dwells the God 
of purity and that devotion to Him will breed the chaste 
and strong generation which alone can save society. For 
it is impossible that the youth or the maiden, the nation 
or the individual, that worships and loves Him can be the 
victim of those shameful vices which inevitably bring to 
their victims both temporal and spiritual ruin. 

Another cause of division is the lack of properly exercised 
authority and of manly obedience. Too often in the hands 
of those who wield it authority degenerates into autocracy 
and tyranny, or lacks that firmness and stability without 
which order, prosperity and justice are impossible. In 
the first case it is hated, in the second despised. And when 
obedience is looked upon as an unwarranted check on 
the individual and a degrading slavery, the result is anarchy, 
the struggle of individual wills in a suicidal conflict. But 
in the Eucharistic Christ we worship a God who for our 
sakes became obedient unto death in that great sacrifice 
which the Eucharist renews and of which it is the loving 
memorial. Pope Pius XI, therefore, sees in the Blessed 
Eucharist an instrument of reconciliation between brethren 
so long and cruelly estranged. The “ dove with the olive 
branch,” of which he speaks, wings its flight not from the 
Ark as of old, but from the altars of the Eucharistic Lord. 
From every Catholic at least it should meet a loving wel- 
come, 


First Aid to Deposed Parents 


HE delignifully original and fertile Mr. Hilaire 

Belloc has now placed in his debt many an anxious 
parent by writing a highly moral little book called ‘ Cau- 
tionary Tales for Children” which should be published 
without delay in this country. For since that ill-omened 
hour, early in the Great War, when American fathers and 
mothers practically abdicated the throne of authority, threw 
away the switch, and handed over the entire direction of 
the family to little Mildred and her brother Sylvester, 
so numerous are the parents who in consequence of their 
ill-advised experiment have long been suffering intense 
anguish of mind, that Mr. Belloc’s priceless manual will 
doubtless prove to its readers a veritable life-saver. It 
is respectfully suggested, therefore, that the volume should 
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be publicly “ crowned” by our civic federations, that it 
should be read aloud at all mothers’ meetings, while the 
ladies knit or sew, and that the members of our Rotary 
clubs should devote a dozen evenings to discussing the 
best way of making the book a practical vademecum in 
every American home. Let the Consuls then select a 
suitable reward for Mr. Belloc. 

The author’s tales are designed, the Boston Evening 
Transcript tells us, “ for the admonition of children be- 
tween the age of eight and fourteen,” the very period, as 
observant parents have sorrowfully noted. when their off 
spring commonly display some of the most disconcerting 
and annoying effects of original sin. Here, for example, 
is Mr. Belloc’s account of what happened to a youngster 
called “Jim” who ran away from his nurse and was 
eaten by a lion: 


There was a Boy whose name was Jim; 

His Friends were very good to him. 

They gave him Tea, and Cakes, and Jam, 
And slices of delicious Ham, 

And Chocolate with pink inside, 

And little Tricycles to ride, 

And read him Stories through and through, 
And even took him to the Zoo— 

But there it was the dreadful Fate 

Befell him, which I now relate. 


Out of delicate consideration for the feelings of certain 
much-tried parents who may be reading this editorial, we 
hasten over Mr. Belloc’s melodious yet heart-rending lines 
describing how the hungry lion devoured Jim piecemeal, 
beginning most appropriately with the boy’s wayward feet 
which had so often walked in forbidden paths, and ending 
the repast with his curly but lamentably undisciplined head. 
But let us hurry instead to the solemn and improving moral 
of the tale. Here it is: 


When Nurse informed his Parents, they 
Were more Concerned than I can say: 
His mother, as She dried her eyes, 
Said, “Well, it gives me no surprise, 
He would not do as he was told!” 
His Father, who was self-controlled, 
Bade all the children ’round attend 
To James’s miserable end, 
And always keep a-hold of 
Nurse 
For fear of finding something 
worse. 


The lesson of the poem is so clear that no further com- 
ment on the lines seems to be needed. For if the unruly 
children of our day are so hopelessly spoiled and pampered 
by their foolish parents that boys and girls of only six 
or eight actually flout even the nurses or teachers whom 
they themselves, with their father’s beaming approval, have 
selected to guide and direct their infant steps, is there any- 
thing to keep the imperious little autocrats within due 
bounds except the warning of the dreadful fate that befell 
disobedient Jim? 
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Literature 


The Centenary of Shelley 
O* July, 1822, Shelley’s barque, the Ariel, was over- 
set by a squall in the Gulf of Spezia. Ten days 
later the poet’s body was found, a volume of Aeschylus in 
one pocket of his jacket, and Keats’ poems in the other, 
and was cremated on the shore by Byron and Trelawny in 
approved classic fashion. Leigh Hunt’s description of the 
scene is memorable: “ The weather was beautifully fine. 
The Mediterranean, now soft and lucid, kissed the shore 
as if to make peace with it. The yellow sand and blue 
sky were intensely contrasted with one another; marble 
mountains touched the air with coolness, and the flame 
of the fire bore away toward heaven in vigorous ampli- 
tude, wavering and quivering with a brightness of incon- 
ceivable beauty.” The heart alone escaped burning, and 
was snatched from the flames by Trelawny who gave it 
to Mary Shelley. The ashes were inurned in the Protest- 
ant cemetery at Rome, where on “a slope of green 
access,” he rests with Keats near the pyramid of Caius 
Cestius. 
Since his death a hundred years ago Shelley, as man 
and poet, has engaged the attention of the world. All who 
have ever fallen under the spell of his unique genius must 
have felt how difficult it is to reconcile the various views 
of his critics. His personality was a tangled skein of 
mingled yarn, good and ill together. Matthew Arnold’s 
essay sums up all the damning facts that can be alleged 
against him—and they are all true. Yet, as he admits, 
when all has been said the ideal Shelley still survives. 
For of him especially it is true that his character is better 
than his acts, and no merely literal tests suffice to gauge 
the poetic contents of his life. There was a strange 
antimony in his moral being which issued in results widely 
disparate. When we remember, on the one hand, his 
absorption in things of the intellect, his quick sensibility 
to suffering and wrong, his humanitarianism, his Platon- 
ism, his pantheism; and, on the other, his revolutionary 
spirit, his ethical anarchy, his free-love, his atheism, we 
can well understand how to many he seemed some wilful 
changeling. These veerings of his mobile spirit must be 
set down to the counter-currents of devious philosophic 
principles. Browning largely solves the enigma by his 
theory that Shelley was a visionary with a fatal proclivity 
for realizing his dreams. He touches the central virtue 
of Shelley’s life when, allowing for the influence of his 
vicious political and ethical doctrines, he asserts that 
“ what he acted corresponded to what he knew.” Similarly 
Francis Thompson recognizts that at worst he was a 
straying spirit of light, that even his flagrant desertion of 
Harriet Westbrook for Mary Godwin was due to a dark- 
ening of the mind, not to a depravity of the heart. 
The radical tenets of Shelley’s philosophy appear trans- 
muted to something rich and strange in the medium of his 


poetry. These principles, which he imbibed from William 
Godwin’s “ Political Justice,” are, briefly, the perfect- 
ibility of man, the usurpation of Church and State, the 
negation of moral evil, and the doctrine of elective affini- 
ties. When religion and government shail have passed 
away, and liberty, equality and fraternity, the ideals of 
the French Revolution, shall have come to dwell among 
men, then will the golden age return. Shelley regarded 
himself as a seer, a hierophant whose concern was with 
the regeneration of humanity. Hence the note of yearn- 
ing aspiration for the millennium that voices itself repeat- 
edly in his lyrics, and of poignant desidertum that attends 
his inevitable disillusionment. Closely allied with this 
mood is his natural Platonism which quested unceasingly 
for the Spirit of Love and Beauty, the one unchanging 
reality that informs the manifold phenomena of the 
universe. Deep in the heart of nature is this “ awful 
Loveliness,” whose union with the soul of man is the 
consummation sung so deathlessly in the lyrical stanzas 
of “ Prometheus Unbound.” At times Shelley has caught 
glimpses of this Ideal Beauty vestured in some fair human 
form toward whom he bends his spirit’s worship. One 
such avatar, Emilia Viviani, he has idealized in “ Epipsy- 
chidion,” only to confess himself beguiled in “ seeking in 
a mortal image the likeness of what is, perhaps, eternal.’ 
Another delusion, more vital and far-reaching, Shelley 
seems never to have suspected: his inveterate habit of 
mistaking his appetites for ideals. Yet while the spell of 
his vision is on him, and its glamor still lingers, he has 
improvised the most rarefied music of his ethereal poetry 
through all the faery loveliness of the descant, beginning 
“Tt is an isle under Ionian skies, 
Beautiful as a wreck of Paradise ” 


and continuing through two-hundred lines of ecstatic 
realization. 

Shelley is the poet of nature, rather than of man. From 
any deep knowledge of the human heart his inexperience 
and aloofness from life debarred him. He is at best a 
child with the whole outer universe for his box of toys. 
Heretofore it has been the custom to regard him as some- 
thing elemental, a creature of fire and air and dew, 
“ Pinnacled dim in the intense inane,” who had nothing 
in common with ordinary mortals. His nature poems 
seemed the ethereal fancies of an Ariel, or the raptures 
of a nympholept too tenuous for human senses. It is 
idle to seek the clue in regions so alien and remote when 
it lies at hand within the familiar circle of human sym- 
pathies. Francis Thompson sees everywhere in Shelley’s 
poetry but “the winsome face of a child,” in the bright 
speed of his lyrics a child’s glee in the beauty and wonder 
of life. Set this child of genius in space amid the pheno- 
mena of nature, and such radiant fancies result as throng 
together in “ The Cloud,” “ The Skylark,” and “ Prome- 
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theus Unbound.” His faculty of make-believe accounts 
for the mythopoeic element in the poems. The wild 
“West Wind” will be felt as a breathing presence, and the 
tender flowers in “ The Sensitive Plant” become like 
Hyacinthus and Narcissus, beautiful creatures with in- 
dividual loves and natures. Nay we cannot help thinking 
that his deepest affinities with those immortal children, 
the Greeks, best explain Shelley’s erring life. Their 
beautiful myths he refined into delicate forms of filmy 
iridescence, fragile shapes that tremble into being and 
evanesce with a quickening of hues. He had caught faint 
echoes of Pan’s music and he piped on his gracile reed 
ravishing strains of “ linked sweetness long drawn out.” 
He was, as it were, some young Hellene who strayed into 
this grey older world of ours for which his pagan creed 
did not suffice. His sorrows were, like a child’s, stormy 
grief, without horizon because they were without Chris- 
tian hope. His Platonic ethics led to his quest for Ideal 
Beauty in deplorable strange loves. As Thompson ex- 
quisitely phrases it, even “his dying seems a myth, a figure 
of his living; the material shipwreck a figure of the 
immaterial.” 

Shelley has left us a sheaf of imperishable poems aglow 
with the purple light of the Hesperian land where his last 
years were spent. It is not possible to recount in short 
compass the treasures of his lyric wealth. One might 
instance the “ Lines Written among the Euganean Hills,” 
the “ Invocation to Night,” the “ Hymn of Pan,” “ Are- 
thusa,” the “Indian Serenade,” the verse-series to Jane 
Williams and songs of a unique and lovely music like 
“Music when soft voices die,” “Rarely, rarely comest 
thou,” and “One word is too often profaned.” Of his 
longer poems the “ Adonais” lingers most fondly in the 
memory because of its essential Shelleyan quality. This 
apotheosis of Keats in its strains of soaring idealism 
blends with the glories of Rome and the mystic cult of 
nature haunting memories of its author, the poet’s poet, 
“Whose master’s hand is cold, whose silver lyre un- 
strung.” FLORENCE MoyNIHAN. 


HEDGE-SCHOOL MEN 


Ho! Masters, ye who know the art 

Of pulling sacred things apart; 

Heard ye what hedge-school masters sung 
When books were banned and priests were hung? 


“Come, lads! be seated on the stone. 
Today your lesson mingles 

With learning minded in Tyrone 
The better for the jingles.” 


“The ancient schoolmen freely wrought 
In that totality of thought 

Now broken up by clerks and deans 
Who diagnose the smithereens.” 


“And who brought forth the doubting mind? 
Those vain Protesters now assigned 

Among a thousand faiths and sects 

Each with as many warring texts.” 











“Who taught scholastic unity? 

The universal Church. ’Tis She 

Who builds Her cross upon the rock: 
Behold yon steeple’s weather-cock !” 


“Come lads! move over in the shade, 
And learn her sacred Letter: 

The lesson from the task I made 
In rhyme ye’ll mind the better.” 


Ho! Masters, ye who know the art 

Of pulling sacred things apart; 

So hedge-school boys, our fathers, learned 

The Faith while books and priests were burned. 
Francis CARLIN. 


REVIEWS 

Ireland and the Making of Britian. By Benepicr Fitzpatrick. 
New York: Funk & Wagnalls Company. $4.00. 

This is the first of two books intended to record the work of 
medieval Irishmen in carrying forward civilization in almost 
every country of Europe: “ The crowning glory of Irish history, 
and, as a service undertaken by the members of one nation for 
the benefit of members of other nations, is almost without a 
parallel in history.” Ireland, and the solution of her political 
problem, again occupy the attention of the general public. Few 
who follow in world-politics the dynamic changes of the hour 
know that for centuries both Wales and Scotland endured as Irish 
provinces, colonies and political dependencies, and that England, 
before the so-called Norman Conquest, was a moral and intel- 
lectual dependency of Ireland. It was to Ireland that the English 
looked for the prop and source of their uncertain civilization. 
How all this was done, and its influence over all England, Mr. 
Fitzpatrick tells with patiently evolved circumstantial and un- 
assailable detail and according to the most modern critical stand- 
ards. It is a compilation that, as he truly says “could never 
have come into being save as a labor of love and as the product 
of continuous thinking and research covering a number of years.” 
His accomplishment makes an indispensable reference book in the 
Irish controversy as well as for the progress of British and 
European medieval civilization. “To give life and unity to his 
narrative,” the preface says, “the historian ought to be able 
to write of persons and events with the familiarity and under- 
standing of an eyewitness and contemporary” the orderly, com- 
prehensive and patently available manner in which Mr. Fitz- 
patrick’s 363 pages marshal his facts and statements give ample 


testimony to his strict adhesion to this rule. 
T. F. M. 





Handbook of Scripture Study, Vol. III. By the Rev. H. Scuu- 
MACHER, D.D., Professor of New Testament Exegesis in the 
Catholic University of America. St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co. 

Coming so soon after Dr. Grannan’s “General Introduction,” 
Dr. Schumacher’s volume is a consoling evidence of the activity 
of English-speaking Scripture scholars. Such productiveness 
gives well-founded hopes that our present dearth of competent 
books in the vernacular on advanced problems of Scripture is 
soon to be a thing of the past. The present volume is evidently 
a reprint of Dr. Schumacher’s class-notes, being skeletonized in 
such a way that one can readily evolve them into a lecture. The 
book will be most serviceable, therefore, to seminarians and to 
priests who may wish to keep fresh in their minds the current 
points of academic interest in New Testament exegesis. Dr. 
Schumacher has done in English what Father Langan, S.J., of 
Woodstock College, did in Latin. Two points, in closing, may be 
noted. Might it not be well to indicate in some way the non- 
Catholics writers? Again one is a little surprised to note a lack 
of references to the great scholastic Catholic exegetes, as A 
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Lapide, Salmeron, etc., and to find no mention of Father Maas’s 
“Life of Christ” or “ Gospel According to St. Matthew,” to Le 
Camus on the Gospels, or to Fouard on Sts. Paul, Peter, James 
and Jude. Despite these few blemishes, Dr. Schumacher has 
given a splendid résumé, which it is hoped, is but the first of many 
other such works in English. F.P.L. 





America Faces the Future. By Durant Drake, Professor of 
Philosophy at Vassar College. New York: The Macmillan Co. 

The first impression the reader receives on looking over the 
table of contents of this book is that it would be a valuable pos- 
session for a man who is called upon annually to deliver a Fourth 
of July oration, for there are twenty-nine chapters in the book 
and every title suggests a good subject for a patriotic address. 
But, after reading a few chapters, the reader realizes that the 
matter contained in the book is not Fourth of July “stuff” after 
all. Some idea of the character of the book may be gained from 
the titles of the sections: “ Liberty,” “ Equality,” “ Democracy,” 
“ Efficiency,” and “ Patriotism.” Each section, moreover, is sub- 
divided, v.g., “ Democracy” being discussed under various heads. 

The author has a very readable style, for the attention of the 
reader is seized and carried along without effort of his own. 
Dr. Drake is honestly patriotic. If some would say that he is 
propagandizing, then it must be owned that he is propagandizing 
for a better America for Americans. He is fearless in exposing 
actual conditions whether in politics or in business, but he does 
not confine himself to adverse criticism. While informing us of 
what is, Dr. Drake tells us what ought to be. In general, 
the author holds to his purpose, expressed in the preface, to 
avoid “inert complacency.” But he appears to lapse on one occa- 
sion, at least, and that is when he speaks of the “ successful con- 
summation of the Prohibition movement, an event of which we 
may well be proud.” The same sort of clear thinking which the 
author reveals when treating of other subjects would have saved 
him from this “inert complacency” in the success of a move- 
ment which, according to common report and the news published 
in the daily press, threatens te become the greatest fiasco in our 
history. J.X.P. 





The Mercy of Allah. 
Appleton & Co. $2.00. 

This versatile Catholic publicist’s latest book is a clever satire 
on the iniquity of modern capitalism. The story is made up of 
fourteen of his own adventures related by Mahmoud, a wealthy 
rascal of Bagdad, to his seven poverty-stricken little nephews, 
who gather round him each week in the hope of learning from 
their uncle how to get rich. It is solely owing to “The Mercy 
of Allah,” protests the oily old hypocrite, that he has been so 
successful in acquiring large quantities of this world’s goods, for 
Mahmoud proudly owns that he has won that “Strong Peace 
of the Soul,” which unbounded wealth alone can give, because his 
whole life long. he had never omitted the “morning prayers of 
the True Believer,” save when he “happened to be flying from 
justice and therefore deprived of leisure.” The opening chapter, 
called “ The Kick,” which is quite as witty and Belloc-like as the 
best of those which follow it, introduces the readers to the wily 
and unscrupulous methods of Mahmoud. Literature scarcely 
contains the portrait of a more consummate rascal. In the story 
entitled, “The Lawyers,” the author directs his biting satire 
against the courts of justice, so-called, and in a tale called, “ The 
New Quarter of the City,” he pitilessly exposes the land shark’s 
tricks. To keep him properly humble, however, the villainies of 
the unctious old merchant were sometimes permitted to fail, but 
as a rule Mahmoud succeeded all but too well in overreaching his 
neighbor. Mr. Belloc’s admirers, simply by altering the setting 
of these clever parables from Bagdad to New York, can enjoy 
many a hearty laugh over “ The Mercy of Allah.” W. D. 


By Hrarre Betitoc. New York: D. 
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BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


The Mind.—The two latest numbers of the Catholic Mind are 
full of varied and timely papers that will especially interest the 
stidents of our summer schools. Father Terence L. Connolly, 
S.J., begins the June 22 number with a searching discussion of 
“Faith, in Milton and Dante,” in which he shows by means of 
well-chosen quotations that the Catholic poet largely because -he 
was so “orthodox,” was a greater genius than the Puritan one. 
Then follows an excellent article on “Our American Founda- 
tions” in which the writer proves that our country, pace Lady 
Astor, was given its greatest explorers and pioneers and its noblest 
traditions by the Catholic Church. The Holy Father’s short 
letter on “Catholic Higher Education” is then printed and some 
thought-provoking statistics on “The Results of Mixed Mar- 
riages” end the issue. The July 8 number of the little fort- 
nightly is largely a Eucharistic one, for the Holy Father’s dis- 
course at the Congress at Rome in May is translated, Cardinal 
Vannutelli’s address is added and the Pope’s farewell words to 
the pilgrims are also given. Professor S. J. Phillimore’s admir- 
able paper on “ Religion and Education” is rich in fresh facts 
and some sound deductions, and the concluding pages of the cur- 
rent Mind on “The Absurdity of Eddyism” is a good corrective 
for a spreading heresy of our day. 





“Heart Poems” —“ A Gate of Cedar” (Macmillan), by 
Katharine Morse contains verses “ for any lover; for anyone, and 
for a child.” The little book has a pleasant variety of heart-to- 
heart musings. Some of the poems touch deep pathetic yearn- 
ings, where enough is said to start the heart moving rather than 
the head thinking; but this stanza from “ The Dead” sets both 
heart and head thinking: 


Do they sleep the Dead, - 

Mid rusted ruin of old wars, 

Snapped swords and shattered scimitars? 
Sealed in precious perfumes, hid 

In Egypt’s ageless pyramid; 

Far in some strange sun-scourged land, 
White bones bleached upon the sand; 
Or where wild waves cover them, 

Rock and roar a Requiem? 

Do they sleep, the Dead? 


Among “Rhymes Written Concerning Certain Personages and 
Events in New England History,” Bay State readers may smile 
or frown upon the lines from “Dan Kellog Entertains Shay’s 
Army,” beginning: “ For we’re Shay’s men, fighting men, full of 
rum and sin.” 





A Dull Book.—The thoughtful readers will wonder what could 
have induced the Peter Eckler Publishing Co. of New York, 
to bring out a translation of “ Erasmus in Praise of Folly,” for 
it must have been hardly worth while for a purveyor of rational- 
istic and anti-Catholic literature to print again that well-known 
work of the “ Mountebank of the Reformation.” For though the 
author makes some decidedly unflattering comments in a few 
places on the monks and friars of his time and is occasionally 
wanting in respect for bishops and Roman prelates, the book must 
be pretty dull reading to everybody except men !ike Sir Thomas 
More, who would probably enjoy most the excellent Latin in 
which it was originally written. Hans Holbein’s drawings are 
interesting. 





Varia. —“ Old Wine and New” (M. H. Gill & Son, Dublin), is a 
collection of essays that charm while they teach. The author 
betrays a certain fondness for Hebrew and the ancient classics, 
and makes his defense of the latter subject, the title of the book. 
For the man who “has not a hair between him and heaven,” the 
paper on “ The Science of Criniculture” should prove interesting, 
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- while every true Irishman will sympathize with him in “Is Ire- 
jand a Nation?” and “A Shrinking World.” Mr. Cearnach has 
a good fund of humor, and a graceful power of expression. 

“Economic Civics” (Alyn & Bacon, $1.25), is a good text- 
book by R. O. Hughes of Peabody High School, Pittsburgh. 
The author has purposed placing before high-school students the 
elementary principles underlying our economic life with a view to 
bettering their spirit of citizenship.“ The book is written in clear, 
simple language and the illustrations are good. 

“In Harmony with Life” (Lippincott, $2.00), by Harriet 
Dean Prentiss, is a mixture of pantheism and platitude destined 
to serve those who are puzzled with life’s problems. Meaningless 
generalities are couched in catchy language that will delight every 
faddist of “new thought” and old error. The book is beauti- 
fully bound, well printed and a little more than 200 pages long. 

“Bill Johnston’s Joy-Book” (Stewart Kidd Co., Cincinnati), 
edited by William T. Johnston contains from last to last 2,002 
jokes. Philosophers differ on the number of real jokes in the 
world, but as even the most extravagant do not go beyond ten, 
it is to be feared that Mr. Johnston has included a number of 
variant readings. Some are improvements on the originals, others 
might have been better omitted in the interest both of humor and 
of good-taste. A classified index will help the student to find 
his favorite witticisms. 





Psychology Without a Soul.—A description of the life of 
the soul, without postulating its existence or even making a vague 
reference to it, would be regarded as a strange achievement, were 
it not that recent books have made us familiar with just such 
achievements. This is what Robert S. Woodworth has done in his 
“Psychology: A Study in Mental Life” (Holt). The author 
leaves untouched the great problems of psychology and he throws 
no great light on its minor problems. He does, however, provide 
a mass of detailed, digested and tabulated information on psychical 
phenomena. The book is valuable, because it puts in compara- 
tively small compass a good outline of what is designated as 
psychology in non-Catholic university circles. Within its scope 
it should prove useful as a book of reference. 





Novels. —E. F. Benson’s latest novel, “ Peter” (Doran), is a 
well-written book. Remarkable in character-portrayal, the author 
has treated marriage in a unique fashion, for the book is nothing 
more than the story of three couples in the whirl of a London 
season. Peter, the central figure, by making it his life’s aim to 
be different from his men and women friends, gives his character 
its charm and thus wins his way to a real love, but he does not 
realize how real this love is until it is put to a fiery test. This 
in brief is the story of “ Peter.” Yet with all of Mr. Benson’s 
artistry there is a lack. Though he knows the elemental motives 
that run through human lives, and he interprets them with un- 
failing accuracy, yet he never rises above them. His characters 
may be crude, refined, repulsive, or attractive, but they never 
transcend the natural, but are often so close to the animal that 
generally they may be characterized as pagan. 

“The Yellow Poppy” (McBride) is by D. K. Broster. If one 
has patience and a great deal of time, he may persevere in read- 
ing until its real interest has captured his imagination. 
But it is much to be feared that the task will prove to be too 
formidable for the ordinary reader on account of the book’s 
poor quality of paper and print. That is indeed a pity, for the 
tale is well told, and should fascinate those who enjoy historical 
romances. 

Mrs. Norris, in her latest novel, “ Lucretia Lombard” (Double- 
day), has given us a strange hero. Everyone seems to fall in love 
with him, and the reader wonders just what is the explanation, 
for he certainly shows few heroic qualities. Though engaged to 
one girl, whose guardian he is, and whom eventually he marries, 
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he yet makes violent love to another, who loses her husband under 
somewhat suspicious circumstances. The story is written in Mrs. 
Norris’s usually vivid style, but several lapses in grammar 
indicate careless proofreading. 

It will require an ardent Russo-phile to find much to hold 
his attention in “ The Cook’s Wedding and Other Stories” (Mac- 
millan, $2.00), which Constance Garnett has translated from the 
Russian of Anton Chekhov. They are short impressionistic tales 
and incidents chiefly about children or animals. However, they 
are clean enough. 
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Sociology 


Labor Unions and the Law 
DVOCATES of protective-labor legislation and 
labor-union leaders have been greatly disturbed by 
two recent actions of the United States Supreme Court. 
These are the decisions holding unconstitutional the Fed- 
eral act for the prevention of child labor, and that part of 
the decision. in the Coronado case which declares that 
labor unions can be sued, even though they are not incor- 
porated. A few months previously, the same court had 
decided that the Clayton act, labor’s so-called Magna 
Charta, does not legalize the secondary boycott. This was 
in the Duplex Printing case. At its recent national con- 
vention in Cincinnati, the American Federation of Labor 
indulged in considerable denunciation of these and other 
court decisions. 

Another arm of the Government has caused labor great 
displeasure by several wage reductions. The Railroad 
Labor Board is a public body established by an act of Con- 
gress. Although it has no authority to forbid a strike or 
to enforce any of its decisions, its actions are rightly 
regarded as governmental performances. Should the rail- 
way employes go on strike against the wage reduc- 
tions made by the Railroad Labor Board, the Government 
would be much more likely to interfere than if no Rail- 
road Labor Board had been in existence. If such inter- 
ference should take place there would be a great increase 
in the complaints that the workers are unfairly treated by 
the law. 

This situation renders pertinent a brief inquiry into the 
general attitude of American law toward labor unions and 
collective action by employes. For a long time, combina- 
tions of workingmen to raise wages or to interfere in any 
other way with the conduct of industry were regarded as 
unlawful conspiracies against the public welfare in Great 
Britain. Subsequent legislation has, however, completely 
removed that disability. In the United States the law of 
conspiracy was at no time fully applied to labor combina- 
tions. On the other hand, its possible application to collec- 
tive action by employes has never been prevented by 
specific statutes. The law that we have on this subject 
has been for the most part created by the courts in their 
decisions concerning particular acts performed by com- 
binations of laborers. 

Most of the decisions concerning collective action by 
labor are based upon one of three theories. The first is 
that when men combine, the legality of their action de- 
pends upon their motives. According to the second theory, 
intentional interference with the rights of others is wrong- 
ful, unless it results from the exercise of equal or superior 
rights. The third theory emphasizes coercion and in- 
timidation. Whichever theory may be applied in a parti- 
cular case, the decision will obviously depend to a great 
extent upon the individual viewpoint of the court. It is 
inevitable, therefore, that considerable differences should 
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occur in the decisions of different judges on the same kind 
of cases. Those judges that have acted upon the basis of 
the first theory, namely, that of motive, have followed 
the principle that a combination of workers is an illegal 
conspiracy when the injury which it inflicts upon the 
employer is direct, primary, and intentional, and when the 
benefit accruing to the members of the combination is 
remote, trivial, or indefinite. Obviously, this principle 
leaves very much to the estimate of the individual judge. 
It does not provide a precise and satisfactory legal rule. 
Neither of the other two theories gives more exact guid- 
ance. 

The uncertainty and elasticity in the legal principles 
governing labor combinations, are strikingly illustrated in 
the varying decisions of courts in different States, and 
even of courts within the same State. In general, the 
strike is everywhere held to be legal. Nevertheless, some 
courts have declared particular strikes unlawful on ac- 
count of the object at which they were directed. In 
Massachusetts, for example, it has been decided that men 
may not go on strike to procure the discharge of non- 
union workmen, or as an act of sympathy with other em- 
ployes who have already quit work. In the majority of 
cases, strikes to enforce the closed shop have been pro- 
nounced illegal. Some of the decisions of the New York 
Court of Appeals have taken this position, but some of 
them have taken a directly opposite position. Picketing 
has been upheld by some courts and condemned by others. 
A similar diversity of decisions exists in boycott cases. 
It seems that only in one State, California, are all strikes 
regarded by the courts as legal. To put the situation 
briefly, strikes, boycotts, and picketing have frequently 
been held illegal ; yet these are the three principal methods 
employed by labor unions. 

Only an extreme advocate of labor organization would 
maintain that all strikes, all boycotts, and all picketing 
ought to be upheld by law. Every reasonable person, 
however, will concede that in these and all other import- 
ant situations affecting labor, the law ought to be clear 
and uniform. Absolute uniformity among the laws of 
the different States is, indeed, quite as unattainable prac- 
tically on this subject as on any other subject. Two 
objects are, however, within the reach of practical achieve- 
ment. The first is a comprehensive body of statute law 
in every State. The vagueness and ineptitude of the 
common law, and the ambiguous judge-made law ought to 
be supplanted by specific statutory enactment. If this were 
done, the second object that we have in mind would be 
approximately realized; that is, uniformity of judicial 
decisions within each State. 

So much for the State courts and State legislation. In 
the Clayton act of 1914, the Congress of the United States 
attempted to create a body of definite law for labor dis- 
putes coming under the jurisdiction of the Federal courts. 
This act legalized strikes, boycotts, and peaceful picket- 
ing; yet it did not modify the law of conspiracy; hence 
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it is still possible for a Federal judge to enjoin a combina- 
tion of workingmen which he regards as intended to 
injure an employer or non-unionist. Moreover, in the 
Duplex Printing case, the Supreme Court decided that 
the Clayton act does not legalize the secondary boycott. 
Even the United States law, therefore, stands in need of 
further clarification. 

Both our State laws and our Federal laws regarding 
labor combinations and industrial disputes are lacking in 
fairness to the working classes. Some of them are too 
vague, others are too severe. Until these defects have 
been corrected, the representatives of labor organizations 
will be justified in their claim that they do not receive 
that equal protection of the laws which is the undoubted 


right of every social class. 
Joun A. Ryan, D. D. 


Education 


The Catholic Educational Convention 
HE Catholic Educational Association held its nine- 
teenth annual meeting in Philadelphia last week. 
Approximately 2,500 delegates from all parts of the 
country were welcomed by his Eminence Cardinal Dough- 
erty, who formally opened the convention with Pontifical 
High Mass in the Cathedral on June 27. The convention 
closed on June 29 with the report on resolutions and the 
election of officers for the coming year. 

The headquarters of the association during the three 
days’ session were at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, the 
meetings of the different sections having been held at St. 
Joseph’s College and at the Catholic Girls’ High School, 
while the conference of Provincial Superiors met at the 
Mount Saint Joseph’s Convent, Chestnut Hill. The pro- 
gram covered every depariment of education. The papers 
and discussions left no field untouched. Parish school and 
high school, college, university and seminary, sent their 
representatives. Nor were the special problems presented 
by particular fields of Catholic educational endeavor ne- 
glected. The Catholic Deaf-Mute Conference held meet- 
ings during the convention and there were special meetings 
of the Catholic Negro Education Section. 

In the opening address, Bishop Thomas J. Shahan, 
rector of the Catholic University, sounded the keynote 
that was never absent from paper or discussion: “ Educa- 
tion is more than knowledge of facts and things,” he 
said. “It implies a cultivated sense of right and wrong 
and well-understood princtples of conduct.” The dele- 
gates to this educational convention, priests, religious and 
members of the laity, never could view education problems 
as other educators might view them. For other educators 
might talk and discuss ways and means of improving their 
systems of pedagogy pretty much as business men discuss 
overhead and stock and markup and markdown. For 
other educators sincerely and seriously may evaluate the 
brain or the body or the mind. The Catholic educator can 
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do no such thing. For the Catholic educator must be con- 
scious of a heritage, a heritage that is in a very real sense 
a mission, God-given and God-inspired. Theirs is to teach 
for time and for eternity. Not to give their boys and girls 
something, but to make their boys and girls something is 
their vocation. “ Here are learned men and women capable 
of fuller development in the broad ways of life,” the non- 
Catholic educator may tell the graduates past and present 
up and down this land of opportunity, and telling this they 
tella great deal. But the Catholic educator must say more 
and guarantee more. “ Men and women who are to live 
their lives dominated by principle, men and women who 
have character as well as learning. This is Catholicism’s 
contribution to American life.” If Catholic educators fail 
in this they fail in everything. 

Likewise in the matter of endowment the Catholic atti- 
tude was put very clearly by the Rev. Albert C. Fox, S. J., 
member of the National Committee on College Standards. 
Endowment, he reminded his hearers, is a term used to 
describe “a property, fund or revenue permanently ap- 
propriated for the support of any person, institution or 
object.” The purpose of an endowment is to secure the 
permanence and stability of the endowed institution. No 
one interested in education can deny the value of an en- 
dowment. As Dr. Adam Leroy Jones, Director of Ad- 
missions, Columbia University, remarked, “It is evident 
that without endowment there cannot be permanence,” and 
without permanence there can be no progress educationally. 
And certainly Catholic educators realize that salaries, 
equipment and personnel are secured in permanence by en- 
dowment. But material endowment is not the only kind. 
And in itself it is but a means to secure a further end, 
namely the permanence and stability of the institution en- 
dowed. And just as there are stocks and bonds and realty 
considered in terms of endowment, so is there endowment 
of equal and even superior sustaining qualities. “We call 
it our endowment of consecrated lives,” said Father Fox. 

This is an asset possessed by the Catholic institution fre- 
quently forgotten by those who are pessimists when they 
face the financial difficulties that have ever marked the 
progress of Catholic education. How often even Catholics 
will say: ‘‘ How can you compete with the bigger colleges 
when scarcely any of your Catholic colleges have an en- 
dowment.” In very fact every Catholic college has an 
endowment. And sometimes it takes an outsider to give 
expression to a truth that those familiar with it may easily 
forget. Only last March, during the meeting of the North 
Central Association held in Chicago, this point was well 
brought out by Dean Babcock, Secretary of the Associa- 
tion. At that time delegates of the various church boards 
were arguing that the contribution given to their institu- 
tions of higher learning were equivalent to an endowment. 
“ Just as soon,” declared Dean Babcock, “ as you can show 
us a steady stream of consecrated lives such as is provided 
for by the Catholic Church, we shall be ready and willing 
to listen to you.” 
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No one witnessing the seriousness and devotion of the 
hundreds of delegates to the Philadelphia Convention but 
felt a thrill of enthusiasm over the rich endowment of con- 
secrated lives and all that they must mean for a better 
America. This is an endowment truly priceless. It is 
heartening to think of it when we realize how unequal the 
battle for true education would be if Catholic institutions 
were forced to stand comparison with non-Catholic insti- 
tutions in terms of financial endowment alone. The rec- 
ommendation of the national, regional and State agencies 
engaged in defining and accrediting American colleges will 
make this clear. It reads: 

The minimum annual operating income for an accredited 
college, exclusive of payment of interest, annuities, etc., 
should be $50,000, of which not less than $25,000 should be 
derived from stable sources other than students, preferably 
from permanent endowments. Increase in faculty, student 
body and scope of instruction should be accompanied by in- 
crease in endowment. The financial status of each college 
should be judged in relation to its educational program. 


Very few educators will gainsay the wisdom of 
this recommendation, yet few Catholic colleges would sur- 
vive if this clause became immediately operative. For few 
Catholic colleges up to the present have been recipients of 
material endowments. Their outstanding endowments 
from the earliest ages have been the unselfish unre- 
munerated labors of their teachers. 

And while I repeat it was inspiring to see hundreds of 
men and women, who had dedicated their all to education, 
in convention assembled during the hot days of June in 
the city of Philadelphia and to realize how rich an endow- 
ment Catholic education enjoyed, it was not at all inspiring 
to realize that they were serving at most only 19,000 Catho- 
lic boys and girls while 40,000 others were in non-Catholic 
institutions. Brothers, Sisters, priests were carrying on 
the work of Catholic education, and frequently the children 
of their pupils of a generation ago were ‘urn- 
ing their backs on colleges and academies that were good 
enough for their fathers and mothers. There came home 
to me the thought that the endowment of consecrated lives 
was not enough, for there must also be an endowment of 
strong Catholic pride in Catholic education, a pride that 
speaks not in words but in concrete actions. The self- 
sacrifice of priests and people in the erection of churches 
is a praiseworthy thing. It is the pride of Catholic 
America. But the warning of Archbishop Hughes should 
be heeded. Unless Catholic schools are built up from the 
lowest to the highest there will be no need of Catholic 
churches. The Catholic Educational Association is doing 
a splendid work, but what are the Catholic people doing for 
Catholic education ? 

It would be interesting to know, for example, how 
many boys whose fathers were educated in Catholic col- 
leges are now proving their belief in Catholic education 
by attending Catholic colleges. Their fathers have be- 
come successful men, representative in their community. 
Why by this time if these fathers were more loyal Catho- 
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lics it should be a difficult thing to find a Catholic college- 
boy today whose father was not educated in the halls 
where the youth now studies.. But we know that the sad 
fact is quite the opposite. 

As the Catholic note was ever present in the recent Edu- 
cational Convention at Philadelphia so was there manifest 
a determination to face difficulties and seek solutions for 
the problems that beset serious teachers. It would be far 
from true to say that there was the slightest evidence of 
smug self-satisfaction over the real progress that has 
been made in the face of untold difficulties that have con- 
stantly beset those engaged in the work of Catholic educa- 
tion. The defects of our system of education were 
discussed in a straightforward fashion. There was very 
little cheering and a great deal of thoughtful discussion, 
What we lack was emphasized as strongly as what we 
have. Men and women gathered in committee rooms and 
assembly halls not to be complimented but to learn, and 
there was much to be learned from every paper and every 
discussion. There was frankness in criticism that was 
always constructive, there was broadness of vision, too, 
ever manifest by those whose gift of the Faith makes their 
insight keener when brought face to face with problems 
that have to be met with by all who are dealing with human 
minds and human hearts. There was a definiteness of pur- 
pose present in every discussion. These delegates to the 
Catholic Educational Convention were not blown about by 
every wind of theory. Back of them was the tradition of 
centuries and over them was the blessing of the Cliurch 
of the Ages, whose Divine commission is to teach. 

Geratp C. Treacy, S.J. 


Note and Comment 


Birth of a New 
Diocese 


NNOUNCEMENT has been sent to Bishop Cant- 

well from the Apostolic Delegate that a new diocese 
is to be formed by a division of the old Monterey-Los 
Angeles unit. The new see is to be located at Fresno and 
the new diocese will be known as Monterey and Fresno, 
the old assuming the name Los Angeles and San Diego. 
No definite boundary lines have so far been assigned. The 
Catholic population of the original parent diocese is given 
as 214,000 in the last issue of the Catholic Directory. 





Fabulous 

Treasures 

REPORT, not the first of its kind, was recently 
started in a New York newspaper to the effect that 

in the vaults of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New York City, 
there were stored treasures of untold wealth. It was the 
fabrication, no doubt, of a reporter who wished to sell 
syndicated sensational matter. On the face of it, the 
article was clearly a flight of imagination without basis in 
fact, and as such it was not believed that it would be taken 
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seriously. Credulous people, however, are accepting it as 
fact, and what is more strange, editors are repeating it 
with solemn comments and with sage recommendations 
that “ the treasure” should be sold and the proceeds de- 
voted to the alleviation of the sufferings of the poor. 
Once more the story has begun to make its wonted round 
of the press. In view of this fact, the following statement 
of the Very Rev. Monsignor Joseph P. Dineen, Chancellor 
of the Archdiocese of New York, is illuminating : 

I am returning herewith the correspondence you have sent, 
and beg you to deny the story which has been circulated. It 
is stupid, misleading, and untrue. We have absolutely no such 
valuable treasures in the Cathedral vaults or elsewhere. Our 
vestments are very ordinary, and there is no great monetary 
value attaching to any of our sacred vessels. 

This official statement is so unequivocal and so much 
to the point that it leaves nothing to be desired, and should 
lay to rest forever both the parent myth and its numerous 


progeny. 





A Fortune for a 
Loaf of Bread 
66 E need clothing material for the eight members 
of our community,” writes an Ursuline Sister 
from Hungary, “ but even one yard is so dear that we can- 
not afford to buy it.” One thread, she adds, costs as 
much now as formerly an entire habit. This is hardly an 
exaggeration. Another Sister, a member of the Congrega- 
tion of the Holy Cross in Austria, refers to the cost of 
even daily bread. A ten-cent loaf is now sold for 1,000 
kronen. ‘“ Can you not help us,” she begs, “ in our dread- 
ful need of money?” According to the statistics given 
in an Austrian paper the American dollar, which before 
the war had been worth five kronen, has risen in exchange 
value by December 31, 1921, to 5,273 kronen, by May 29 
to 10,994, by June 6 to 13,644 and by June 7 to the 
enormous sum of 15,500. Since that time we have re- 
ceived a letter, dated June 15, which states that a check 
sent by AMErica for relief purposes had just been sold at 
the rate of 20,500 kronen for each American dollar. The 
tragedy is but too plain without comment. 





The Mission 

Tercentenary 

N his homily at the Pontifical Mass, during the cele- 

bration of the third centenary of the establishment of 

the Congregation for the Propagation of the Faith, the 

Holy Father asked his hearers to consider what they could 

offer the Lord in exchange for the great blessing bestowed 
upon them in their holy Faith. The Pope said: 

For the Faith that we have received from God let us co- 
operate and help to bring faith to other souls. For the 
treasures of grace with which God has overwhelmed us let 
us cooperate by carrying these treasures to the utmost dis- 
tances and to the utmost number of God’s creatures. This 


is what today the Vicar of Christ asks of you, and of all his 
children. This is why he does not hesitate to beg of all of 
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you from his high position, pleading for help, alms, con- 
tributions. 

While the noblest return made to God is that brought 
him by the young men and women who now are going 
forth into the mission fields, we all can make at least our 
lesser contributions of prayers, gifts and sacrifices that 
God’s will may be fulfilled and the Gospel preached to 
every creature. 





The Ku Klux 
in Church 
ONDEMNING the offerings brought into Protestant 
churches by the Ku Klux Klan as “ tainted money,” 
the Methodist Christian Advocate writes: 

Here is a secret oath-bound band, which by taking the law 
into its own hands and enforcing its decrees by intimidation, 
if not by force, becomes an enemy of the law. However com- 
mendable some of its objects may be, its methods are despic- 
able and, if allowed free course, will bring disaster to the 
Republic. Yet the newspapers report that masked and sheeted 
figures with the “triple K” brand are appearing at church 
services and depositing gifts on the collection plate in token 
of their approval of the work of the church. The church’s 
answer should be, “Thy money perish with thee.” 

“ The best elements of the churches,” the editor ‘adds, 
condemn the revival of the notorious Klan. Its funda- 
mental principle is lynch law. By accepting the gifts of 
this body and joining its ranks, Protestant clergymen are 
sowing dragons’ teeth, as Bishop Ainsworth of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, South, strongly warned his min- 
istry. The same masked forces will eventually dictate to 
the same clergy precisely what to preach and what not 


to preach. 





Passion Play free 

from Profiteering 

HOWING how completely free from graft the pious 

Oberammergau population has remained, resisting 

the greatest temptations, the correspondent of the Man- 
chester Guardian writes: 


In spite of the most tempting offers the village authorities 
have permitted the sale of nothing at all within a 150-meter 
radius of the theater. Nor will they allow the play to be 
filmed, not because of eventual damage done to the original 
performance, which would probably profit by the advertise- 
ment, but from the point of view of profanity. And they have 
fixed a stated price for board and lodging that does them 
honor. 

Whatever accusations of profiteering may be made in 
connection with the Passion Play none-certainly can be 
laid at the door of the Catholic people of Oberammergau 
for whom its production is an act of deepest devotion and 
a visit to it becomes a pilgrimage. These points are duly 
noted by the Guardian’s correspondent, who, in describing 
the play itself, concludes with the words: “The sublime 
needs no superlatives. To see the Passion Play is to see 
the Vision.” 




















